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TEN CENTS 


We shall give a prize of twenty-five dollars for the 
best suggestion sent in before noon August 10 for 
helping Canada’s war. Although this contest was 
announced for the first time in last week’s issue, we 
have already received several dozen suggestions, most 
of them of some serious value. Two of them, we are 
glad to note, came from sympathisers in the United 
States, and we hasten to assure our readers in that 
friendly country that they are just as eligible for the 
competition as anybody else. 

The only suggestions which are barred are those 
for which secrecy is essential; we propose to publish 
the prize-winner and quite a number of the others. 
Suggestions should be stated as concisely as possible 
and addressed to the War Suggestions Editor, 
SATURDAY NIGHT, Toronto. The prize will not be 
divided except in the improbable event of the best 
suggestion being submitted by more than one com- 
petitor in practically identical form. 
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T IS earnestly to be hoped that the substantial 

unity of purpose of Canadians in this war will not 
be seriously impaired as a result of the natural 
sympathy felt by some Canadians with the Petain 
goverrment in France. There are elements in that 
regime which are bound to make an appeal, and quite 
obviously are making an appeal, to many leaders of 
opinion in the province of Quebec, and particularly 
to those who were most ardent in sympathy with 
Franco during the Spanish civil war. It is an author- 
itarian regime in which the clerical parties seem to be 
allowed a good deal of power, and there have been 
reports indicating that religious fraternities are to 
be given more privileges in France than they enjoyed 
under the Republic. The clerical press in Quebec is al- 
ready showing a great sensitiveness to any deroga- 
tory language used by other Canadians about the 
France of General Petain, and a strong disposition 
to ignore the fact that his government is entirely a 
‘reation of defeat and could not function without the 
jlerance and indeed the active support of Herr 
{litler—whose devotion to the cause of clericalism, 
or indeed of Christianityein general, cannot be re- 
carded as very profound. 

In these delicate circumstances Canadians of other 
than French origin can contribute best to the nat onal 
unity by being very guarded in their language about 
the great and unfortunate nation upon whose neck 
Herr Hitler is temporarily able to set his foot. France 
today is not responsible for her own actions or even 
her own expressions. The French peop'e are not dif- 
ferent today from what they were three months ago; 
but they are no longer free to act and speak as they 
would desire. The language of Canadians concerning 
them should be as restrained, as sympathetic, as hope- 
ful for their future, as that of Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
King. The ultimate results of their present situation 
will not be wholly evil; there were political defects in 
the structure and the spirit of the post-war Republic 
which will be remedied when a free government is 
restored in Paris. But the idea that Frenchmen will 
indefinitely continue to be ruled according to the 
system approved by the authoritarians of the Brown 
House and the Palazzo Venezia is not to be erdured 
for a moment. 
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The Appeasement Men 


HE inner history of British politics during the 
appeasement period is becoming known somewhat 
more rapidly than is usually the case. The author- 
zed biography of Sir Austen Chamberlain, by Sir 
Charles Petrie, has now appeared; and if any are 
still tempted to think that Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
is a man of comparable stature with that of his 
brother who had charge of the foreign policy of Great 
Britain during most of the period from the first war 
until 1929, this work should speedily disillusion them 
Austen Chamberlain could see some merit in Mus- 
solini, as a person with whom it would be possible 
to deal. sensibly, and indeed it can be argued with 
some force that if Mussolini had been dealt with 
sensibly by the British a great deal of the world’s 
present trouble might have been avoided. What they 
did instead was to attempt to conciliate him in wavs 
‘hich could do him no good, and to antagonize him in 
yays which could do nobody else any good. But about 
Hitler, Austen had no illusions whatever. Letters 
Dntained in the second volume of the Petrie bio- 
aphy show him as being convinced as early as 
6 that the country urgently needed a Minister 
SDefence, and that there was only one man clearly 
ked out for that position, and that man Winston 
rehill! “I don’t suppose that S. B. (Stanley 
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Baldwin) will offer it to him, and I don’t think that 
Neville would wish to have him back, but they are 
both wrong.” S. B. and Neville, as the Winnipeg 
Free Press ironically remarks, preferred Sir Thomas 
Inskip. As Hitler went on unopposed from success 
to success, Austen commented that “every country 
in Europe will feel that England is a broken reed, and 
the end can only be the complete triumph of Germany 
and, I fear, our own ultimate ruin.”” What he would 
have said had he lived to see Munich and his own 
brother’s tragic return with “peace for our time’”’ it 
is impossible to imagine. 

Austen was invited in 1935 or 1936 to join the 
Baldwin Government as “Minister of State” without 
a department but with the special task of giving 
advice on foreign policy. He felt that what Baldwin 
wanted was “not my advice or experience but the use 
of my name to help patch up the damaged prestige of 
his Government.” It is an interesting conjecture that 
the whole later career of Neville Chamberlain may 
have been little more than the use of the Chamberlain 
family name, made illustrious by two great earlier 
bearers of it, to help patch up the damaged prestige 
of the group of politicians who were convinced that 
they did not have to do anything in particular about 
Hitler. At what a cost of suffering, not only to her- 
self but to all Europe, is Great Britain now recover- 
ing, by dogged courage against terrible odds, some- 
thing of the prestige which she threw away after Sir 
Austen left office! 


Use of Business Men 


OO little attention has been paid to the announce- 

ment that Mr. Duncan of the Massey-Harris 
Company is to continue in his advisory capacity in 
connection with the manufacture of aviation equip- 
ment in Canada for another three months. The an- 
nouncement® is important for two reasons, first be- 
cause it shows that Mr. Duncan is satisfied that he is 
getting things done, and second because it shows that 
the government is satisfied to have things done when 
they are looked after by a man of Mr. Duncan’s 
business calibre. One of the chief reasons why 
things have not been done with greater rapidity in 
this war is that men in high places at Ottawa are 
afraid to take the responsibility of ordering them 
done, on a large and unaccustomed scale, if they have 
not the assurance of a thoroughly responsible and 
independent business man that they are going to be 
done well and properly. Mr Duncan gives his Min- 
ister the confidence that he needs, and which his 
regular civil service officials could not give him, no 
matter how competent they may be as civil servants, 
simply because they are not business men and have 
no experience with big business production. 

And Ministers are not the only people to whom 
the presence of a man like Mr. Duncan gives confi- 


THE PASSI 


BY HAL 


ITLER has finally learned that there’s a new 

spirit in the Empire. We still want peace in our 
times but not on his terms. 
- 

The Italians claim that the Mediterranean is 
“their sea,” but so far they’ve only been able to estab- 
lish rights to the bottom of it. 

o 

Beaverbrook, Bennett, Bickle and Baxter 

Are turning out airplanes faxter and faxter 
Old Admiring Manuscript. 
ou 

And you will know it is Utopia, too, because when 
you go to the dentist after putting it off for five years 
he will tell you there is nothing wrong with your 
teeth. 

+ 

Modern version of the Vanishing American: The 

Isolationist 
a 

The Republicans who had heeun to think they 
would never get back into the White House, are now 
more hopeful. They feel that where theres’ a Willkie 
there’s a way 


dence; the whole Canadian public feels that things 
are likely to go pretty well under his supervision, and 
that if he should find at any time that he is not really 
being allowed to supervise he will promptly get out. 

The public would feel considerably better if i! 
could get some assurance that the selection of sites 
for air fields is being supervised with the same kind 
of business acumen as is being applied to the manu- 
facture of air equipment. The discussion on this 
subject started by Mr. Hanson in the House of Com- 
mons recently was not encouraging. 


A Maritime Contribution 
E SHOULD like to see a very much wider terri- 


tor? than the®Maritime Provinces covered by 
the distribution of the summer number of “Public 
Affairs,” the publication of the Institute of Public 
Affairs of Dalhousie University, which too modestls 
describes itself as a ‘Maritime Quarterly.” This 
issue is very definitely a national contribution to 
war-time thinking. It contains authoritative articles 
on the constitutional, financial, administrative, ex- 
ternal and social problems created by the war. Prac- 
tically all of these are singularly free from the com- 
mon vice of meaningless rhetoric; but none are more 
important than the two articles on the employer- 
labor relation by H. W. Macdonnell and Tom Moore 
The former’s is largely concerned with wage rates, 
and makes the interesting point that increases made 
in order to cover a rising cost of living should tak« 
the form not of a higher wage but of a supplementary 
living allowance, which “should be on an absolute 
rather than a proportional basis; in other words, the 
allowance should be the same for the week 
employee as for the $20 a week employee.” This 
obviously makes it much easier to effect a downward 
correction when the price level falls and the cost of 
living diminishes. The conditions brought about by 
the “stickiness” of high wages at the end of the last 
war were so obviously evil that we think even organ- 
ized labor would not too strongly this 
gestion. 


$30 a 


oppose suy- 


Why is Censorship? 


I* THE Senate debate of last week on the question 
of the admission of American periodicals contain- 
ing anti-British articles, the most sensible approach 
to the whole question, it seems to us, was that of 
Senator Lacasse, who does not happen to be a party 
leader and therefore obtained comparatively little 
publicity for his remarks, but who does happen to be 
a publisher and therefore knows something about the 
subject. “I take it for granted,” he said “that if 
certain articles in foreign newspapers are allowed t) 
be distributed throughout the length and breadth of 
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British taxes have gone up again, including the 
tax on beer. Heaven help the Germans now when 
they land. 

- 

As the British fleet becomes more vigorous in the 
Mediterranean the Italian naval smoke screens get 
blacker and blacker and so does Mussolini’s frown 

a 

Roosevelt is making history by running for a 
third term, but considering the history that is being 
made in the world to-day that rates merely a foot- 
note. 

. 
until it is 
The problem is, will the devil 


There'll always be a Germany too, 
finally put in its place 
give us the key? 

. 

There still seems to be some confusion among the 
politicians. It's Canada we're supposed to defend, 
not Canada's war effort 

= 
mind, but 


knitting 


Esther says she hopes the troops won't 
it was so hot last week that she 
them wool socks and went over to silk 


stopped 


By STEVEN CARTWRIGHT 


SEE PAGE TWO 
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The Presidential election in the United States 
has resolved itself into a battle of personalities, 
with Franklin Delano Roosevelt, third-time prof- 
fered Democrat and Wendell L. Willkie, the 
Republican nominee, matching smiles. Demo- 
cratic Vice-Presidential candidate, Mr. Roose- 
velt's running-mate, is dynamic Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, left centre; in 
Mr. Willkie’s corner will be Charles L. McNary 
of Oregon, Senate Minority Leader. The heart- 
ening plank in each leader's platform is the 
pledge of all aid to the Allied cause “short of 
war’. Latest Gallup polls show 53 per cent of 


Americans favoring Roosevelt. 


Canada, those same articles she uld be 
pear in our Canadian press.” If the articles cannot 
be published in Canada, he went on, it was logical 
that they should not be permitted to enter Canada 
from outside. 

This is a view which we ourselves have constantly 
advocated ever since the beginning of the war. The 
now stands is making fish of one 
thing and fowl of another, and the two things are 
identical. We have not the slightest doubt that if a 
Canadian periodical were to publish, of its own 
initiative, articles identical with those published by 
the Saturday Evening Post, it would promptly be 
We 


foreign- 


llowed To Ht 


censorship as it 


brought to book and very probably suppressed 
doubt that if a 
say in Finnish, published in 
States or somewhere outside of 
Canada, were to publish articles corresponding in 
tone to those of the Chicago Tribune, it would be 
excluded from Canada. The Saturday Evening Post 
and the Chicago Tribune are not excluded from Can 
ada, and the only possible reason for the distinctio! 
is that they are influential publications and the Fin 
nish periodicals are not. So matter of 
principle yoes, we already 


ot the slightest 


e newspaper, 


United else 


far as the 
have exclusion 


The Private Armies 


A* WE go to press the announcement is made that 
£ be held at Ottawa, and 

held before these 
subject of the constitutional power of the 
to raise, arm and equip, or to authorize their munict- 
palities to raise, arm and equip, what art 
Home Guards, or 


enemies 


a conference is to will 


have been lines are read, on the 


provinces 


known as 


forces for defence internal 
It is earnestly to 

will put a 

dangerous efforts which are being 

rection in various parts of Canada, and part 

in the Province of Ontario, whose Government’ 

claim to distinction has long been its convict 

it can perform the tasks of the Ottawa Government 

much better than the Ottawa Government is doin 

them, and should therefore wade the doing of 

them without 


this con 


ference stop to all 


numerous 


made in thi 


into 


regard to its const 


itutional limita 


any 
vestige of ground in the British 
Act for the contentior iat a 
power whatever to 


Parliament 


There is n a 
North 
in has raise armed forces 
The ight duty 
“to make laws for the peace, order and good govern 
ment of Canada in relation to all matters not coming 
within the subject by this Act assigned 
exclusively to the Legislatures of the provinces,” and 
specifically to make defence An 
armed force has no purpose except to maintal! and 
defend the peace, order government of the 
country; and there is not » word in the sixteen classes 
of subjects exclusively to the pr 
which has anything to do with armed forces in 
shape or form. The power of the 
arises out of class 14, the administration of 

There is nothing in Canada corresponding to the 
residuary powers of the State in the United States, 
under which each State is enabled to maintain a 
National Guard which is to all intents and purposes 
a sort of State Army. In Canada the constitutional 
position is.so clear that we imagine that any citizen 
of any province, who might choose to apply for one, 


America 
any 
Dominion 


prov 


has the 1 and 


classes of 


laws relating to 


and rood 
assigned vinces 
any 
police provinces 


justice 


could secure an injunction preventing the payment of 
firovincial money for any purpose so entirely non 


provincial. The taxation powers of the provinces are 
limited by tt 


strictly ie phrase “in order to the raising 


Continued on Page Three) 
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The Plan for a Radio News Monopoly Ought to Fail 


BY STEVEN CARTWRIGHT 


FoR the past many weeks, there has been a move on 
foot to ban the sponsored newscasts now carried by 
private Canadian radio stations. 

All that the public at large knows about this move- 
ment is the information vouchsafed by Mr. Howe in the 
House of Commons on June 28. 

A ban on sponsored newscasts, with its corollary of 
a radio news monopoly, has such important political con- 
sequences for the Canadian people that the source and 
nature of this movement deserve examination. 

The source of this drive has been the Canadian Press 

This body has two main functions: In the first place, 
it is a news service which provides its member papers 
with national and foreign news and receives from them 
local news. In the radio field, it serves the C.B.C. ex- 
clusively, providing news which goes over the air as 


















; “Canadian Press news” In the second place, it is a 
by mutual association for advancing the collective interests 

| of its member newspapers 
The question arises, why should this organization go 

























































































to such lengths to secure the banning of sponsored 

newscasts? Why should it bring such pressure to bear 

! that a Minister of the Crown announces t somethin 

\ will be done about it. even though there has been ni 
public demand for such a move‘ 

First, let us examine the desirability of the move as 





THE PICTURES ~ 


THESE ARE PICTURES of France's once-proud Navy, 
rated in its hey-day as the fourth strongest in the 
world. Most of these ships are now interned in British 
ports, sunk or disabled. For Britain, faced with the 
hard fact of French capitulation and threatened with 
the surrender of the French Fleet to Germany, took 
hard action. At Oran, a British battle squadron led by 
Admiral Sir Andrew Browne Cunningham delivered a 
6-hour ultimatum to the French and when it was re- 
fused, opened fire. When the smoke cleared, the 
backbone of the French Navy had been broken. In 
Alexandria, a French squadron surrendered under the 
threat of British guns; in English ports, units of the 
French Fleet were quietly seized; at Dakar, the mighty 
35,000-ton battleship ‘Richelieu’, mounting eight 15- 
inch guns, was blown up by depth charges; at 
Martinique a French squadron was blockaded. France 
had ceased to exist, first as a nation, then as a naval 
power. 








5 N have tended to become associated in the public mind with First, it would eliminate the Transradio Press from the newspaper field as a news medium and, more partic- 
arge t sin ss interests, that they comment editorially the Canadian scene and would enforce serious retrench- ularly, as an advertising medium. 

S idcasters more widely than does radio, that radio has grown up ment upon the British United Press. The Canadian The existence of the C.B.C. and license-paid broad- 

to foot the adi ro- inder a tradition of regulation, and so forth—apply north Press, as a news service, would thus be relieved of threats casting means a very substantial reduction in the amount 

g stations cannot get nue m loes is we is south of the border to its monopolistic position and would be left in a situa- of advertising carried over Canadian stations; and Cana- 
th f nse fees nsequently, advertisers Certainly it cannot be said that there has been a tion in which it was the main source of news for all dian newspapers are in a fortunate position as compared 
t nadian news programs wi ct public demand for the banning of sponsored newscasts major Canadian newspapers and the only source of news say, with their American contemporaries, which have t« 

se the inadian pu vould not be enn to he “ in Canada; some of them are, in fact, extremely popular. for Canadian radio stations. face the full blast of radio competition. 

ther angle t tt s. Sponsored newscasts It cannot be said that the private broadcasters have a Secondly, the ban would strengthen the Canadian But a radio news monopoly would give the Canadian 

lransr ad Fa = O-SEC UD aR aGle lesser sense of public responsibility. Nor has the final Press as the guardian of the collective interests of the Press complete control over radio as a news medium 

ft sc al the Britis} nited Press to expand its censor- the public’s ability to switch off the radio Canadian newspapers. And the banning of sponsored newscasts would deprive 
Pin Sliae been put out of action Now, the position of the Canadian newspapers with radio of a certain amount of advertising which might 

nts mean not oF in increase in tne it ls apparent then that the abstract issue of whether respect to radio is briefly this: Some two-dozen own radia otherwise go to the constituent members of the C.P. 
sc qa f for inadiar shet und not sponsored newscasts are in the public interest is as well as newspaper franchises; but the great majority And these advantages do not include perhaps the 
< create number f inadiar entirely secondary to the question of who is going to are out of radio and cannot get in, for the simple reason greatest of all—monopolistic power to inform, and thus 
= es goir it of nad n the res ft ese agencies rovide the public with its daily news. And, if we examine that there is no room left on the standard broadcast to form, Canadian public opinion. 

a , ted se S é ere \s I . t of the Canadian Press’ own interests, much more convinc- band. Unable to exploit radio themselves, it is therefor Now, the political consequences of the establishment 
< sts, the t it ’ y a“ or a ng reasons for the ban can be found to their interest to curb the encroachments of radio upon of a monopoly——particularly in the vital matter of public 


information—-are of transcendent importance. It may 
be asked then why there has not been any public outcry 
against the Canadian Press demands and why Mr. Howe 
did not raise the issue in his speech to the House. 

And the answer is that the C.B.C. has apparently 
accepted the principle of a radio news monopoly and is 
only opposing the Canadian Press demands on the score 
that it wants to operate the monopoly itself. 

There would be certain differences between a C.B.C 
and a Canadian Press monopoly. In the former case 
the news would be founded upon the Canadian Press, the 
British United Press and perhaps the Transradio Press 
services, with selection and editing of news carried out 
by the C.B.C. It would give the Canadian Press less 
exclusive power, and its effects upon the B.U.P. and 
Transradio would be less drastic, although serious. 

No doubt there have been lively arguments between 
the two parties over this issue. But, as far as the public 
is concerned, there is little ultimate difference between 
the two proposals. Under a C.B.C. monopoly, the powe1 
of the Canadian press would still be increased; the most 
outright opponents of newspaper domination of Canadian 
radio-—the private stations—-would be weakened; and the 
C.B.C. itself would inevitably have to depend upon news- 
paper backing in lieu of popular demand for the 
measure, 

Both of these suggested monopolies illustrate one 
danger—the extent to which the Canadian Press and the 
C.B.C. can short-circuit public opinion by substituting 
Saieeeae newspaper support or newspaper silence for public de- 
ae . mand or public acquiescence. 

30th suggestions illustrate one source of surprise 
the failure of the private stations to lay their case before 
the public while they were under the threat of being 
silently and suddenly blitzkrieged. 

By all means, let us have a new and great national 
radio news service. But not one that has to be rammed 
down the throats of all Canadian radio stations and 
radio listeners 

Let there be three or four periods a day of this net 
work news. But let the participating stations select their 
own items from it according to their local needs. And 
let them intersperse between these periods their own 





ee vy a aaa . newscasts from alternative sourves 
ag keer apg eating: Som CANADA'S NEWEST MONUMENT. It will not be possible to get a really satisfactory picture of In other words, let us add to the present radio news 
news story were heard, 22.7 per cent. would believe th William Allward’s magnificent William Lyon Mackenzie memorial on the west side of the Parliament service—not subtract from it. And let the future form 
. radio press bulletins: 17.6 per cent., radio commentators Buildings in Queen’s Park until the spruce seedlings between it and the Buildings have grown up enough Sa ewe be guided by considerations of what will 
\ hae ede newadaner aditacinle. ont 04. pascal to give it a green background. The work is not merely a memorial to the ancestor of the present Prime Se we ee cores amen barter 
spa news terns sis id eee Miaiecer of Canada, but is also “to commemorate the struggle for Responsible Government ... and the attempting to tala mean e re, 
itus al pioneers of a political system which unites in freedom all the nations of the British Commonwealth.” 


nor the present emergency demand 
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The Genius of Adolf Hitler 


BY A REFUGEE 


NHE astonishing thing about Hitler is not that he is a 
‘I genius. It is his complete lack of genius. But the 
still more astonishing thing is, that in spite of his 
mediocrity, there are few among the leading politicians 
of our age who could surpass the comfortably low level 
of his intellectual standing; therefore in comparison, 
even Hitler seems to be an outstanding man. 

Because the world has been caught unawares at every 
turning-point of his allegedly unpredictable actions, he 
was believed to be a master of surprise, ingenuity and 
timing. In reality his policy could have been realized, 
predicted and prevented much more easily than that 
of any living statesman, if his opponents had proved 
lesser politicians and greater psychologists; if they had 
looked into the simplicity of his painter’s heart instead 
of being intrigued by his spectacular achievements. 

He has never surrounded himself with any 
and has given in “Mein Kampf” a perfect picture of his 
uncomplicated soul. But the tragedy of this international 
bestseller has always been that it was bought, but never 
read. It is, of course, such a tedious book that it is hard 
to get through. To read the first ten pages, however, 
is sufficient to know all about the author, and if one 
reaches page 50 one can face any argumentation with 
all the members of the Nazi-Party; I never met one 
member of this party who had ever gone beyond page 20 
or so. 

Hitler’s famous gift of timing, which is his most ad- 
mired quality, is a myth. In fact he never chose the best 
moment for his actions but always the most unfavorable. 


secrecy 


He took Austria when—-after four years of the greatest 
internal dissensions--she was for the first time united 
and willing to fight for her independence. He forced 


the surrender of Czechoslovakia at a time when not only 
that country was definitely prepared to resist him with 
the third strongest and the best equipped army in Eur- 
ope, protected by a military alliance with France, but 
when even the German people were least enthu- 
siastic about his imperialism, so that Thomas Mann could 
rightly that in Munich the democracies saved the 
dictators two days before their downfall! He made war 
on Poland when her national enthusiasm was wildest and 
when England and France were bound to come to her 
help. I do not see any sense of timing in this, nor in the 
fact that he chose other people’s holiday fishing trips as 
the time for his Blitz-actions. Who would not have done 
Whatever he did was so well prepared and so openly 
announced in advance that the only astonishing thing 
about it was that it always came as a surprise to a 
startled world. His chief quality is obstinacy, to push 
things through, not when the right has 
but when his desire for action is there. 


also 


say 


so? 


moment come, 


Hitler's Principles 


The genius which people still persist in crediting to 
Hitler can, in its content, be reduced to his thinking out 
of a handful of maxims, intelligible to people of the most 
limited intelligence; these maxims have often been looked 
upon by our cleverest contemporaries as the result of a 
particular intellectual brilliance. The most thorough 
student of Hitler’s life, or Hitler’s only and badly written 
book, will not be able to discover more than three leading 
principles, by which he was possessed from his earliest 

hate the beat the French, to unify 
the Germans. 


years; to Jews, to 


Born in a little Austrian border town, and having 
grown up in the sentiment of a “German outside the 


Reich” (as many a Canadian grows up in a sentiment of 
an “American outside the States”), he got the idea that 
all Germans should be united in one large empire in his 
early childhood. It was the same with the idea of making 
war on France, the necessity of which he had recognized 
before the age of 14, because—as he tells himself—-he had 
read and re-read with fervor a book on the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1871. Anti-semitism, his third political 
idea, is also an acquisition of his early years. Thus at 


the age of 14, he had reached, according to his own 
statement, his intellectual perfection, and has never 
gained, in his later life, ideas which were not already 


mature at the time when he left elementary school. 
From that time on he has not burdened his brain with 
anything but dreams of the materialization of these three 
political doctrines. Anti-semitism, the unification of all 
Germans, and the annihilation of France. (The war on 
Great Britain figures not as a fundamental but rather 
as an accidental point in his program, because he could 
not split her away from France.) That his child- 
hood program, the most simple and uncomplicated and 
the most publicly advertised objective since the time of 


was 


Attila, who had the still simpler program of “just 
conquering”. 
Hitler merely conceived these ideas; he had not the 


ability to work them out. 


Who Did the Real Work? 


The man who organized his party was Gregor Strasser 


(shot 1934). 

The man who organized his army was Captain Roehm 
(shot 1934) 

The men who financed him were Hugenberg and 
Thyssen (eliminated). 

The man who made his’ program. socialist) was 
Gottfried Feder (fired). 


The man who prevented Germany's economic break- 
down was the capitalist Dr. Schacht (fired) 

The man who created a national-socialist 
was Dr. 

The man who mechanized the mental life of Germany 
was Dr. Goebbels 

The man who provided all the jokes was Goering. 

The idea which they presented to the world, was the 


philosophy 
Rosenberg. 


idea of race, of the unification of all Germans, and of 
(Continued from Page One) 
of a revenue for provincial purposes”; they cannot 


be used to raise money for a purpose which is ex- 
pressly assigned to the Dominion. 

It would be bad enough if the 
were engaged in the private army 
ness, but we are now confronted with the spectacle 
of demands from municipalities for authority to do 
the same thing on their own account. Cities which 
are grossly under-staffed with policemen and firemen 
and apparently disposition to put these 
forces upon an adequate basis, are demanding the 
right to arm and equip a sort of para-military forma 
tion about whose discipline and responsibility there 
guarantee whatever. Now that the Domnion 
Government undertaken, and vigorously — set 
about, the task of national registration and mobiliza 
tion for home defence, there is neither necessity 
excuse for the formation of any kind of amateur 
army, and we earnestly hope that the whole business 
will be stopped and the funds and energies which are 
now into it will be diverted to a 
channel. 

It is important 


alone 
busi- 


province 
raising 


have no 


Is no 


has 
hor 
yolny more useful 


to bear in mind that no authority 


except the Dominion Government possesses the great 


the destruction of France. Ideas of a hoy of fourteen 
and to think that they were sufficient to make half the 
world believe that this boy who enriched the world with 
nothing else was a genius. 

The theoretical complications of Hitlerism really came 
from outside. When he expanded toward the European 
East, one rediscovered the slogan of the German “Drang 
nach Osten’’—giving way to the human urge to find 
concrete formulas for mysterious facts—-and for a dan- 
gerously long time the European West seemed to be will- 
ing to Hitler a free hand there. 


give Too late it was 
realized that he smashed the East only to have a free 
rear for point two of his program, a victorious war 
against France. What interest would he have had in 


the East, when his resentments were born in the West? 
He had only read a book on the Franco-Prussian, not on 
the Austro-Turkish war! 


Transparent Psychology 


Hitler is not a man of economic o1 
ing; he lives and acts only on the impulse of his emotion 
Therefore his future should have been easily predictable 
for a child-psychologist; and therefore also, he did not 
turn out to be the man the economic and _ political 
prophets suspected him to be. His opponents, educated 
though they were, were never clear in their judgments. 
He painting with economists, medicine with 
lawyers, motorears with politicians, war with lyrical 
poets, and economics with American They all 
were overwhelmed by knowledge things they 
not familiar with. They help admiring 
him, and because they admired him argued 
him as someone faculties, 
misguided ideas. Being intellectuals they saw in 
super-intellect, while the whole secret of 
was that he was a sentimentalist, 


scientific reason- 


discussed 


dancers 
his about 
not 
they 
superior 


were could 
against 
possessing though 
him a 


his characte) 


an anti-reasoner, an 
anti-intellect. Nobody understood him, because ther« 
was nothing there to be understood. He, on the other 


hand, dislikes any kind of intellectual or specialist, who 
could discover his limitations by speaking scientifically 


where he speaks merely poetically. He only feels at 


home with lazy dreamers who are not troubled with 
narrowing diplomatic or military theories but are full, 
like himself, of all-comprising world-conceptions. He 


does not fight resistances or counter-arguments, he simply 
denies their existence.. That is why he has performed 
the most extraordinary feats, feats which other statesmen 
could not think possible, because their traditional system 
did not conceive them possible. 
Hitler is an obstinate dreamer, 
knowledge, but with a vision. 
nothing particular or singular. He is typical of the kind 
of people that come from the Inn Valley, which has 
always been fecund in producing dreamers with visions 
and the obstinate desire to press these visions into the 
shape of reality. It has produced one of the great epics 
of German literature: ‘Meier Helmbrecht”, whose author 
lived in Gilgenberg, a village ten miles away from 
Braunau, Hitler's birth-place. It is the story of a peasant 
boy, who leaves his village to climb to a life of splendor 


with no concrete 
Even in this there is 


which he gets and enjoys as a knight of brigands. Years 
later he comes back on horseback with many fine ladies 


and laden with costly presents for his bewildered family 
and comrades of his youth. That 
of this country. 


seems to be the epi 


Breeds Peculiar People 


From Gallsbach nearby the famous Doctor 
Zeileis, a man who was no doctor but who attracted tens 
of thousands of patients from all over the world to his 
little village, out of which he created, in the last twenty 
years, one of Austria’s most prosperous resorts. He 
treated his clients with an electric stick in a mysteriously 


comes 


obscured chamber. Many were cured, many died. An- 
other of Hitler’s countrymen was Schapeller, the gold 
maker. He interested the German ex-Kaiser in his pro- 


ject of producing gold out of water. He was financed 
and bought a castle, in which he found a beautiful tomb, 
supposed to be Attila’s. He never made gold. 
same vicinity come the idealistic 
dictator Dr. Eisler and his 
powerful dramatist Joseph Bi 


From the 
communist 
Arco; the 
inger, who spends his tim 


Bavarian 
murderer Count 


} 
i 


l 
l 


in and out of concentration camps; the extraordinary 
composer Ferdinand Bruckner; the incomparable Christ- 
mas song of ‘Holy Night"; the immortal Mozart. Many 
people think there is something in the fogs of the Inn 


or in the air of this country that produces this sort of one- 
track people, who in one way or another have so often 
amazed the world with their genius or their madness 

The countryside the Inn 
unimportant It into the 
and far away one the 
no great highway, and no 
villages. The wars which 
had no repercussions 
were won by Austria, sometimes 
towns went to Bavaria But 
importance, became dreamers with world- 
embracing and medicaments Most of them 
have failed, because their neighbors told them they were 
crazy But Hitler did not the neighborhood 
He left for the big world. In Munich, he convinced seven 
other dreamy men; and now he become the 
of Europe, by being as obstinate as the people of Braunau 
whose coat of arms tells the story how the townfolk once 
tried to wash a black bull white with soap 

In spite of all his success, he has remained 
important, mediocre countryman who will be 
as soon as the world has the courage to do 
with the world, to disbelieve 
outright him not the 
but the bullwasher, that he is 
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and far-reaching powers which are necessary for the 
maintenance of discipline in military forces. All that 
the provinces can do, all that the municipalities can 
do in virtue of powers conferred by the provinces, is 
to hire and fire; the men who enter these amateur 


lovely but 
Highlands 


There is 


along River is 


stretches Bavarian 
the Alps. 
these 
there 


potato 


sees peaks of 


history 
nave 


about small 


been fought have 
fields 
small, leisurely-living 


in the quiet of their un- 


Sometimes a few 


neonle 
people 


theories 
stay in 


has 


master 


the un 
overthrown 
did 
him 
not 


What he 


him and to deny 


to see in genius, which he is 


armies are under no military law, and can be dealt 
with by no military procedure. The disciplinary 
methods which are available to the provinces are 


perfectly satisfactory for dealing with an ordinary 
police force, but have no relation whatever to a 
military force which may go marching 
country in companies or even 
and fixed bayonets. 

It is our firm conviction that anybody with a rifle 
and a fixed bayonet in Canada in these difficult times 
should be subject to military under the 
orders of the military that any 


para 
around the 


regiments, with rifles 


and 
and 


law 
author ities, 


armed organization which is not so subject should be 
promptly disbanded The history of Kurope in the 
last twenty years is a history of disorder, violence 
and eventual establishment of tyranny by means of 


private armies which were not the control of 
the State authority For the the 
tion of Canadian democracy, Canada must at 
avoid anything of this kind. 


under 
suke of preserva 


all cost 


"I GAVE YOU A NICE PLACARD IN EXCHANGE, DIDN'T I?” 
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An Appeal to the Senate 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


N THE 
and 
into 


YEAR 
Senators of 
the statute 


1935 the 
the 


book of 


Conservative 
Dominion of Canada 
the Dominion a 
Unemployment Insurance 
number, probably a majority, 
of these Conservative Commoners and Senators voted 
for this measure the reluctance, and 
only because they were convinced in their hearts that 


Commoners 
voted 
somewhat 
hastily 
A very 


concocted law of 


considerable 


with 


greatest 





the Supreme Court and the Privy Council would 
declare it invalid. The Liberals voted against the 
measure. They explained that they did so not be- 
cause they were opposed to its princi Dut because 
they were quite certain that the Supreme Court 
and the Privy Council would declare it invalid, and 
they did not think that they ought to vote for legis- 
lation which they believed to be beyond their 


constitutional power. It is prob 
able number of the Liberals 
character of the but the idea had been 
that it measure t 
terests of the workingmen of Canada, and the Libe 
Commoners, and Senators did not dare to appear less 





hat a consider- 
also disapproved of the 
measure, 
abroad 


was a favorable to the 





favorable to the interests of the workingmen of 
Canada than the Conservatives 

The Liberal contention in 1935 was that the legis- 
lation should be deferred until Parliament had 
secured the opinion of the Supreme Court Mr 
Meighen on that occasion made a most eloquent 
speech, in which he denounced the idea of waiting 


for the opinion of the Supreme 
matter of unempl 


Court, eve 


yyment insurance, and talked as 




































unemployment insurance were in no way different 
from any other kind of legislation which Parliament 
might be called upon to pass, and whose onsti- 
tutionality might be put in question by si Luth« 
ties The entire Conservative party, then acting 
under the dictation of Mr. Bennett, who was con- 
stitutionally unable to imagine his wi being 
thwarted even by the Supreme Court, set to w x 
establish an enormous finan structu \ s 
funds were destined nto hundreds of s 
of dollars, without i that a 
three years of of wo 
ibsolutels I wid and ) + 
money which it had collected in t 1 t 

The Libe ime into we vefore t syst 
could be got going vere naturally ny 
carry out their own icy of re ring t gis 
tion to the courts beore puttil tino s 
possible to argue that if befor s i 
the system had been in actual i 
or two, the 1 just s would ind 
some means { su yut the 
remains t on the t 1 is s 
mitted to they d red t gisla 
entirely beyond the powers of tl Don 
Parliament 

And so today, in the momet! s © l 
1940, at a moment when there is less foreknow ig 
of what will happen in industry r anything s 
Within the next year than tt is 
the history of civilized European man, Conservatiy 
and Liberal legislators ali} find t s s \ 1 
uong DY an Irresistibie stream ot compulsion t vot 
for a measure which is just as hastily put together as 
that of 1935, which is based les t 
y it on them thoroughly dislik i s s 
ind wh Vy neve ess i s t 
Conservatives because Vv voted for t sa g 
in 1935 when they | i that t SM 
allow: it to happen, and the I ils AUS 
voted against it only because  % t { 
courts would not allow it to happ 
Bi Nonens Government is committed to this legis 

and has one very strong fina a ison |f 
desiring it rhe legislation will create a fund w 
in the course of a few years will be able to ler 
the Dominion Government a great many i ns t 


dollars, which that Government may in a sense ne\ 


have to 








repay, since when once the ind is esta 

lished its average annual outgo ought not n t 
exceed its average annual inflow at any time t 
Government does not have to obtain this mone, \ 
taxation, nor does it have to persuade anybody 
lend it No Finance Minister can be blamed for 

bing his har over so pleasant a prospect. F 
ill these reasons it is impossible to expe tk 
eral members of the House of Commons o ven 
{ senate (where they are na minority anvhow 
to vote against the measure 

The Conservative members of the Comm s \ 
not be expected to vote against it either Five vears 


ago they accepted Mr. Bennett's assurance 
was something which would be good for 


men, and that they 


the working 


ought to vote for it; and they d 


vote for it, albeit some of them did so in the strong 
hope that their vote would be in vain They innot 
very well » bach m that vot iow ft thev k 
it il not b n vail 

The Senate is a dith nt matter l Conserva 
tives have a majority in it, and they do not hay ti 
go back for re-election If a suff it numb 
Conservative Senators had th surage to adn 
frankly that they ought not to have voted f 1 


that this 


measure in 1935, and t 
neasure today, the ¢ n 

1 step which must inevita 
cost of all product oO} 
moment when by the 

of war those costs ar 


too rapidly for the 


the nation I do 
unreasonable 
liged even to 
they may admit, 
they can empl 
activity, une 
thing and should 
All that they have 


dous wartime 





of their wages a 
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no 


in 
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for Germany’s slave-made goods in vitally important these two steps are 
British and Empire markets. in fighting the war of propaganda, 
If, lured by the mirage of peace we as well! as the war of weapons. 

should start along that road hand in 

hand with Hitler, we would soon find 

that, like the lady from Niger, we Secondary Purposes 

had gone for a ride on a tiger, and : : : j peal 
would inevitably end up where she But if Hitler's speech fails in its 
did. Yet I propose in all seriousness main intention, it may serve several 
that this is Hitler’s hope and his plan, nae ones. If it doesn’t bring ene 
that he is quite sincere about not British people to change ag Bov- 
wanting to smash the British Empire, ©™™™ent and negotiate now, it may, 
since he would prefer to gradually it is hoped, weaken their will to fight 
take it over as a working concern to the end by implanting in their mind 
rather than see it fly to bits which the suspicion that appeasers are still 
he could not collect, or move the about and may sell them out eventual- 
Fleet to Canada and carry on the fight ly, am they did France, and make all 
for years in alliance with the United their sacrifices vain. It is intended 
States, to clear Hitler before his people of 
any responsibility for the further sac- 
rifices that may be demanded of them. 
The Nazi press has gone noisily to 
work on the theme: “Once again the 
Fuehrer proves his will to peace. 
With unexampled generosity he has 





Germany Is a Wolf 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 





] OW, as usual, caught the idea of are our Navy, with its power to keep 
“the Hitler “peace” appeal perfect- him prisoner in his conquered con- 
ly in his cartoon which appeared in’ tinent, and our free idea, which chal- 
last Sunday’s New York Times, in lenges the whole “new” (but really 
which Hitler’s peace maiden shows a_ very old) order of master race and 
wolf’s nose and ears through her slave which he is trying to set up 
masquerade of white silk ribbon and there. To “prove our good intentions” 
lamb’s wool. Disney described it in we should have to put the Navy back 
that fable as old as human society, on a peace-time footing, de-militarize 
the story of the wolf seeking with the naval bases which are “provoc- 
honeyed words to persuade the little atively’ near Germany and restore 
pigs to open the door and let him in. the Faroes and Iceland to ‘Danish 
It is only in times as muddle-headed as_ sovereignty.” Then under demands 
these that we could so long have which would be stepped up gradually, 


This, then, was the main purpose 
of his speech, which he hoped to 
achieve by splitting the British people 
from their leaders. His radio brushes 
aside the “hasty” rejection of his of- 
fer by the British press, as speaking 





ee 5 peas ; : only for the ruling clique of “arm- stretched out his hand to the enemy. 

_ c ” ‘ AN ITALIAN OFFICER, one of the first Italian prisoners of war taken by Rennita aGAt mail? ested - ie. If the enemy refuses his offer it is 

misunderstood that when a man puts so that, as ‘“‘“Mein Kampf” puts it, “at the British forces in the Near East. As desultory war in the Mediterranean aments share-holders J while his press because an international clique of 

a pistol to your forehead and cries no stage would it seem worth while drags on, indications are that Italian forces are avoiding a knock-down fight. restricts its abuse to Churchill and his armament profiteers and German- 
“Peace, brother!”, what he means is for the vanquished to take up arms 


fellow ‘‘war-mongers” and asks to 
hear the real voice of the British 
people. It seems that Hitler believes 


haters are determined to crush us.” 
And for international consumption: 


simply “Hands up! Your money or again,” we should be forced, always 
t 


your life!” I wonder if we finally with the pistol at our forehead, to would be painlessly extracted from us’ tone” and a “recognition of the new 


and fully understand that “peace” give up Gibraltar to Spain and Malta one by one and acquired by Germany realities” from British writers and that any people that is not held in oe cig aad a. 
with Hitler means putting our hands to Italy, clear out of Alexandria and and her satellites public men? Those Britons who have check by a Gestapo can be split away eee eee feta ae 
: ; : . i 3 :  . : s ve : P ++ en:7. & Weapon to bring us to our knees 
up and allowing him to frisk us for Aden, and turn over Suez to an inter- seen through Hitler from the begin- from their government, and quite fails oe tae . akaewl tiie ; 
our weapons? How long he would national commission. That is, the Aim to Divide British ning and led our fight against him, to comprehend that the key posts of Mes eee y Eee Fi a 
then be in getting at our purse w series of support points for British Churchill, Eden and Duff-Cooper, the present British Government are and children of Europe. 
may judge by the speed with which vorid ower! whose maintenance Need we doubt that along with this would go as swiftly as did Schuschnigg, held by the most trusted representa- That the speech represents an ad- 
he made for the Prague banks once mar ) f ir people have at times Berlin, which was emboldened even Benes and Reynaud. There would tives of the common people, and that mission by Hitler that he finds the 
he had tricked away from the Czechs yoked upon rather ashamedly as “im- by Munich to demand suppression of have to be “financial accommodation” all arms factories, patents and profits conquest of Britain beyond his pow- 
their fortified hills perialism” it which are nonetheless anti-Nazi views in the British press, for Germany by the London banks, have been conscripted for the na- ers I cannot, however, believe. Look- 
In this case the weapons he is after the support points of our freedom, would insist on a “more reasonable and “equal economic opportunity” tion’s service. One may see now how ing at things from his point of view, 










who want 
best 


You — who thrill to the smooth, luxur- 
ious flight of an aeroplane will welcome the 
same effortless surge of power for your car 
on the ground! 


For you... and other motorists who want 
the best .. . McColl-Frontenac offers a great 
luxury gasoline developed in the United 
States after years of research by The Texas 
Company. Its name — SKY CHIEF. 
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You'll sense something entirely different 
in SKY CHIEF’S instant, surging response to 
the slightest touch of your foot on the acceler- 
ator... in the effortless ease with which your 
car seems to float over the hills. 
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You know at once that you command a 
supremely fine gasoline ... with high anti- 
knock quality ... and singing power. 

With all this, SKY CHIEF costs no more 
than other premium gasolines. It is now made 
in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company 
Limited and sold at the familiar sign of the Red 
Indian... by all McColl-Frontenac Dealers. 


FACTS (FORTHE TECHNICALLY MINDED) 
VOLATILITY: SKY CHIEF combines an 


instant and sustained volatility which gives 
record quick-starting and acceleration . 
without tendency to vapor lock. 


ANTI-KNOCK: [és extremely high anti-knock 
quality permits a higher peak of efficiency and 
power without knock er ping. 

:B ‘ “H “40 ; ’ 
ECONOMY Because you get more work froma ry ( d Se for motorists who want the best 
given amount of gasoline, there's a distinct Z 


saving. SKY CHIEF shortens miles, stretches 
gallons, flattens bills. 


RED INDIAN DEALERS 
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having succeeded at everything he 
has attempted, and conquered in 75 
days what it took the great Napoleon 
10 years to do, must he not be more 
convinced than ever of the infalli- 
bility of his leadership and the in- 
vincibility of his arms? As for the 
English, has he not driven them 
helter-skelter out of Norway and 
Belgium? There have been some un- 
foreseen military developments, it is 
true, which might mean a revision of 
his earlier plans against Britain: the 
escape of the B.E.F. from his 
clutches, with the consequent 
strengthening of the island defences; 
the display of British sea and air 
power off Dunkirk; the failure of his 


bombers to sink, as yet, any majo1 
unit of the British Fleet: and the 
equal failure of his scheme to get 


hold of the French Fleet 
these, his speech may have been in- 
tended to excuse to his own people 
the delay in commencing the attack 
But it would not be safe to count on 
more. One way or another, by guilt 
or force, Hitler is set on conquering 
Britain 


In view of 


Analysis of Germans 


Have you often wondered why it 
is that the Germans should always be 
conquering and_ plundering their 
neighbors, how they that way,” 
and how are to cure them 
of it? This brings me to Wilfred 
Trotter’s “Instincts of the Herd in 
Peace and War” and the title of this 


“got 


we going 


article. I think that a person de- 
serves attention who could write, in 
1915, that “it needs no psychological 
insight to foretell that if the result 


of this war can be in any way regard- 
ed as a success for Germany, she will 


thereby be confirmed in her present 
ideals, however great her sufferings 
may have been, and however com- 


plete her exhaustion. It must be re- 
membered that this type of people 
is capable of interpreting facts in ac- 
cordance with its 
almost incredible 


prejudices to an 


extent, as we have 


seen time and again in the course of 
the war. The proof that the aggres- 
sive national type is intolerable in 


modern Europe, if it can be afforded 
by force of arms, must therefore he 


made very plain or it will have no 
value as a lesson.” 

Trotter’s thesis, you see, is that 
the reason the Germans are “like 
that” is that they represent an ag- 
gressive herd of the dog or wolf 


type. And the reason the Great War 
had come down to a supreme test 
SPRING, 1940 
In Saint John, N.B 
YNDER the April sun, heart of the 
hill 
Pulses with life again, in rock and 
root, 
In stone and tendril, bud and 
tender shoot, 


And in the strength of city lying still 


The old brick homes are answering 
its will; 
The windy spires melt in the 
absolute; 
Obedient tides are bringing flower 
and fruit; 
And souls of men with faith and 
ardour fill 
These cobbled slopes re - echo 
marching feet 
Of a new army and its ancient 
ghost, 
Of fresh crusades that thunder down 


the street; 
And the proud town is stirred with 


this young host; 
The bells are breaking as the 
drummers beat; 
But every Loyalist gravestone 
trembles most 
Leo Cox 
Fe A Ne 
between Germany and Britain was 


that the British represented the out- 
standing example of the opposite 
type, the socialized herd. The latte: 
he compares, not too flatteringly but 
not so inaccurately, to sheep or cattle 

‘Regarded from this point of view, 


the war is seen as directed against 
a social type which, when endowed 
with the technical resources of mo- 
dern civilization, is and must con- 
tinue to be, a dangerous anachron- 
ism. A people of the aggressive so- 
cial habit can never be in a state of 


stable equilibrium with its neighbors 
Its energy ... must be occupied upon 
essentially, though not always super- 
ficially, external objects” (e.g., the 
Jews), “and its history will neces- 
sarily be made up of alternating per 


iods of aggression and periods of 
preparation. Such a people has no 
conception of the benign use ol 
power It must regard war as an 


end in itself, as the summit of its na- 
tional the recurring 
apogee of its secular orbit; it must re 
gard peace as a necessary and some- 
What irksome preparation for 
in which it may reminiscently 
the joys of conquest by dragooning 
its new territories and drastically 
imposing upon them its national type 
This instinctive insistence upon uni 
formity makes every conquest bjs 
such a people an impoverishment of 
the human race, and makes the re- 
sistance of such aggression an els 
mentary human duty 


And How to Cure Them 


activities, as 


wal 
Savor 


“In every particular Germany has 
proved true to her social type, and 
every detail of her history for the 
last fifty” (now seventy-five) “years 
betrays the lupine quality of hei 


ideals and her morals.” 
The perpetuation of these charac- 





teristics, he says, is due to organized 
State suggestion, to tradition, and to 
their past success as a _ national 
method. ‘There can be no doubt that 
the success of the German Empire 
has consolidated the hold of the ag- 
gressive type upon its people, 
and has guarded it from the eroding 
effects of increasing communication 
with other peoples and knowledge of 
the world. As I have already tried 
to show, the moral power of such 
peoples is intimately associated with 
the continuance of aggression and of 


I 


social 


success.” 

How to cure the Germans? While 
the common man seems instinctively 
aware that harsh treatment 
sary, the intellectual 
us not to humiliate Germany and 
thus implant the urge to vengeance 
Trotter believes that “the passion of 
revenge is habitually over-rated as a 
motive,” and points out that although 
in 1870 it was France who was 
humiliated with brutal completeness, 
and who talked of revenge, 
acteristically, it was the victorious 
who at length attacked he: 


is neces- 
pacifist warns 


“char- 


aggressor 


again.” A hint of how to treat the 
Germans “may be obtained from our 
knowledge of those animals whose 
gregariousness, like that of the Ger- 


mans, is of the aggressive type. When 
it is thought correct 
dog by corporal measures, it is found 
that the best effect is got by 
s rather callously called a 


necessary to 


what 
‘sound’ 





thrashing. The animal must be left necessarily is to the exclusively 
in no doubt as to who is the master: human point of view, it may seem 
and his punishment must not he fantastic and scandalous to look for 
diluted by hesitation, nervousness or help in international policy to the 
compunction on the part of the pun- conduct of dogs The gulf between 
isher. The experience then becomes. the two fields is not perhaps so im- 
one from which the dog is capable passat profound as he would 
of learning, and if the sense of mas-_ to think, but, however that may be 
tery conveyed to him is unmistak- the analogy I have drawn is not un- 
able, he can assimilate the lesson supported ience of a more re- 
without reservation of the desire for spectat rT} susceptibility of ky 
revenge. t} nd German to a _ harsh 
and even brutally enforced discip- 
Way to Germany’s Heart line is well known. The common 
soldier submits to be beaten by his é 
“However repulsive the idea may sergeant, and is the ld 





























be to creatures of the socialized typs for it th submit to ( 
no sentimentalism and no pacifist their officer, paren t 
theorizing can conceal the fact that profit; the common stu 
the respect of a dog can be won ly less complet su 
violence. If there is any fessor, and be nes 
view I have exy of s tific ex é S. 
moral reactions of tizen submits to tl ; 
the gregarious type a s, ho f ~ 
trated by the wolf and th ) i nd ins 
lows that her respec 1d mee moc dic 
by a thorough and sed fi } } 
and it is just that mentary re- f t] g . pines 
spect for other nations, of which sh , = : ss 
is now entirely free, wh t is th a 2 ae ee 
duty of Europe to teach h If st ee 2 
is allowed to esc ape under conditions . Y Sea eueee 
which in any way n be sophist ae Pesan 
cated into a victory, or, at any rat Germany has shown unmistakat 
not a defeat, she continue t u ) art; it is E 
hate us as she con i to ake it 
victim France I mark or that Las 1 
“To the politician, d ed as 





To be 


greatest 


day party 


movie camera 


without 


one, 


rewards. 


today, 


a really priceless experience. 


your own 


lasting records for the future. 


T may have been last weck’s birth- 
or a birthday years ago, 
with a host of changes intervening. 
Yet here it 1s, unfolding before your 
eyes on your home movie screen, 


In hundreds of thousands of homes, 
a movie camera has opened a new 
world of enjoyment and satisfaction. 
is like 
shutting your eyes to one of life's 
Own 
begin now to make 


Only Eastman gives you complete equip- . 


ment and service 


. Ciné-Kodak—the 
home movie camera exactly suited to 
.. Ciné-Kodak Film... 
Processing that’s convenient and in- 
cluded in the price of the film ... 
Kodascope—the projector that shows 
your movies brilliantly—Eastman all, 
and all designed to work together. 


your needs 


Your dealer will show you the range 
of Eastman home movie equipment 
and project sample movies for you. 
Stop in and see them today. 

In Canada EASTMAN and KODAK are the 


registered trade marks and sole property of 
Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


Ciné-Kodak 


Finer Eastman home movie cameras 


<i LAKE B-Day 







Thrill to an inland ocean voyage on 
the smooth waters of the Great Lakes 
. .- lovely Georgian Bay, busy St. 
Mary’s River, famous Soo locks. 
Interesting hours ashore atthe 
Soo, Fort William and Port Arthur. 
Your ship a staunch Canadian 
Pacific steamer... deck games... 
dancing ...tasty meals and cool, 
airy staterooms. 


Frequent sailings every week from 
Port McNicoll and Owen Sound 


ALL-EXPENSE CIRCLE CRUISES 
5 Carefree Days. $40 5 Thrilling Days $50 


including visit to Mackinac via S.S. ‘KEEWATIN’ or 
Island viaS.S.’MANITOBA’ ‘ASSINIBOIA‘ 


Reservations and booklets from your travel agent or 
igent 


iny Canadian Pacific 








(2 tS @ Meovee... get it with a movie 
camera and you have a lasting record 


TO MAKE 16 MM. MOVIES . . . Magazine Cine- 
Kodak, pocket size, effortless 3-second magazine 
leading, emphatically simple yet thoroughly versa- 
tile home movie camera, $145. Ciné-Kodak “K,” 
most widely used 16 mm. home movie comera, 
$110. Ciné-Kodak “E,” the low-priced “sixteen” 
that has many high-priced comera features, $62.50 


TO SHOW 16 MM. MOVIES .. . Kodascope 
Model EE, Series Il, capable, low priced, from $78 
Kodascope Model G, Series Il, newest Eastman 
precision-built projector, from $150. Both are com- 
plete with lens and lamp. 

Prices subject to change without notice 
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Life was no bowl of siew-bones “when | first 
moved in with the Family. I guess they’d never 
heard of Housebreaking—and, goodness knows, 
1 never had. Things went from bad to worse 
till the Boss got a copy of the Sergeant’s DOG 
BOOK. “It’s going to be different around here 
now,” he says. ‘‘Here’s a Housebreaking System!” 


We haven't had a crisis since! ‘'l won't let you 


| down again,’ the Boss promises. ‘'This DOG 
BOOK tells me all | need to know to raise you 
right!'' Get your free copy of the DOG BOOK at 
a drug or pet store — or with the coupon below. 


Sergeants 


DOG eppey 


r a oe ee ee ee ee ee es 
Sergeant's Doa Medicines, Ltd 
Dept. 36-GA, 165 Dufferin St. 

i Toronto, Ont 

g Please send a free Sergeant's DOG BOOK to I 
i Name_ . § 
Address 5 

City__ Prov 
Wiss’ as een as Ges (pec tl eee 


“CHRYSLER BUILDS GREAT CARS” 


PAYROLLS 
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BY P.O'D. 


TOW that the “blitzkrieg” is finally 
upon us-—-if not yet at oul 


ently the 
ustomed 


warning is becoming as regulat \ 
feature of our night-life as the seren 


ades and challenges of the ne 
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LONDON LETTER fer ee on 





Sleeping Through the Sirens iwi 


oneerned, but it is hard t 
done about it 


1940 cautions is 


see What can 


then just over the roof the air-raid  pyerhaps the 


dropping of high-explosive 


NIGHT 


remember the shouted bids, the angry 


watchful glances of the rival 


most of the auctions that I have had 
attend. But I once drop- 
ped into Christie’s during a sale for 

few minutes. It was as dull and 
funeral. A gathering of 
mourners waiting for the body to be 
brought out could hardly have dis- 
played a more dismal gravity of de- 
meanor. 


occasion to 


The auctioneer spoke in a mild, al- 


ear can become ac most bored voice. He said very little 


almost anything except hardly bothering even to describe the 


articles. 


Attendants held them up, 
<-vard. And by that but nobody seemed to look at them. 
Every now and then a bidder would 


glance up from his catalogue, and give 









hood's cats. The odd thing is that people treak of fatalism in a little nod or mutter an amount. The 
after a while one is inclined to pa the 7 make will probably continue @uctioneet apparently caught it all 
hardly more attention to the one than to use that method. This isa time that telepathy, I suppose. I don’t recall 
to the othe rtainly ES talisn that he even once said, “Going, going, 
The first few air-raid warnings at Dut ng wt war Sir James gone!” Just a final look around, a 
apt to bring you out of bed with a Prazer, the t logist. was little pause, the mention of a name, 
startled leap--I mean air-raid warn aroused shidicue an ’ ind the irticle was waved away. The 
ings at night. You wake up to find ons bv t shit of bombs. H successful bidder made a note in his 
yourself on your feet and fumbling , ander i to tl ndow ind italoguc 
wildly tor a dressing-gown Chen is ized for noments at the raiders The other day at Christie’s they sold 
the nights go by and nothing happens reling abou head a very valuable diamond necklace. It 
to you, the horrible wailing not Very ! he said ind had been given to the nation by a lady 
yoo-hoo, yoo-hoo, yoo-hoo!—seems to went back work who nobly refused to let her name 
lose its powe ven ov \ lr ns It cr is ‘tions and be made public Popular interest in 
You sleep as pea J inings lefer authorities the ale led to its being recorded for 
is if it were some sort of stentor sa or his attitud broad I listened in, feeling 
il ( strength of mind and that for once even Christie’s might 
Ir wet, oF \ I ird ~ give way to a little enthusiasm. Not 
fess t tha a bit of it! It was exactly like the 
vakens t \ g ef sale I attended years ago. They might 
% h \ ul H has had Auctions Are Decorous have been selling a string of glass 
range 1 i Most of auction rooms’ beads, for all the fuss they made 





bang on is rather 


the siren gives notice 








get int I on with the 
g ut W vigor of a 
ind his strength 

All this is very unfortunate, so far thusiasm, tl 








and stirring places. rhe auctioneer did say that, in view 


We remember the auctioneer rattling of the circumstances, he hoped they 
walling and mechanical 
wireless set turned to full He 
remember the fake en: 
se-cracking, the crude 
efforts to stimulate the buyers. We 


would be generous in 
suggested an opening bid of 
£10,000. Immediately someone __ bid 
£20,000--so quietly that the micro- 
phone hardly caught it. From there 


their bidding. 





Thor on “ROLL OUT THE PAYROLL”: Sharing in the -they’re “Thompsonites,” with a pride in 

} -buil - automotive industry’s tremendous payroll are __ their jobs and a keen desire to give their best. 

In fact the hundreds of Canadians employed by Regular pay cheques like theirs build homes 

I 1 are, to a Thompson Products Ltd., at Catharines, with trim gardens, bring a measure of 
all of them have Ont. They’re more than “workers,” these men security, promote good citizenship. 


AND WAR TOLLS 





new of Canadians in manufacturing plants, 

more mills, mines, forests and hundreds of 

1uto~ local industries; keeps Canada’s auto- 
ised 10 } 


motive industry with its tremendous 


payroll on the march. 








- : The 5,000 or more different parts that 
Ww Ont., it make up the modern motor car are 
, V smith ' m y made not only by automotive manufac- 
ee " ture! but by over 250 independent 
7 .s ' D Canadiar manufacturers. Among 
Ty ; Oe these is Thompson Products Ltd., at St. 
os J 4 is a Catharines, Ontario, where precision 
py ea aa parts for the automotive, aircraft and 
a tint ¥ aaa’ mining industries are produced. 
, At yuld Employing over 300 Canadians who 
, work under ideal conditions, company 
1 tered the policy haped to keep morale high by 
1 ext giving close consideration to the per- 
Mr. Sr nd onal welfare of all members of the 
be - organization In a civic sense, too, 
é el It Thompson Product joing much to 
( W effort - make St. Catharine the humming 
i for f thousand entre of industry it is today 
WINGS OVER HALIFAX: s herself ich ess¢ war ¢ 
i eme effort f n the “home fr 
i Ail ir- Buy Canadian 
P g need { nd n Products in tl 
f rh itor r ir nd the 
g T J vine f ( f 
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ns in the machining of a piston, necessary to assure the 
high standard of precision that is a Thompson ideal. 


DIAMOND BORING— one of the many intricate opera- 


“PAYLOADS ROLL AWAY”’— hour after hour, from the fac- 


tory of Thompson Products at St. Catharines, Ont. Pistons 


valve seat inserts and retainer 
and tie rod ends are included among the 


and piston pins, valves, 


CKS tle roa 


Thompson products manufactured in Canada for car fac- 


tori nd the automotive trade. The newest 


repair 


Thompson development, detachable mining drill bits, are 
I I { 


produced and have received the praise and appre- 
I f Canada’s mining Industry. 


amy 
: 
L 
¥ 


oe 
a 
a 
ss 





AN INTERESTING STUDY found in Whipsnade Zoo, England. 


will find many fascinating subjects in tree roots and old stump fences. 


it went up by £100 at a time to £24,400. 
Then came the little pause. 

“Sold to Messrs. Jerwood and Ward,” 
said the auctioneer. Two or three 
people clapped no doubt, causing 
everyone else to look around in mild 
disapproval. 
in church 
them out 


It sounded like applause 
Probably the ushers ran 


“Chu Chin Chow” Revival 


It is odd the way the theatrical suc- 
cesses Of the last war are being re- 
vived one after the other. “Chu Chin 
Chow” is the latest. It is opening 
this week at the Palace. Too bad that 
it could not have gone to His Majesty’s, 
where it made its record-breaking run 
of 2,238 performances! There would 
have been something especially appro- 
priate about that. 

“Chu Chin Chow” is, of course, a 
hardy perennial, a sort of institution. 
It is always being revived somewhere 
or other. 3ut this is a revival on 
the grand scale, with Lyn Harding in 
Oscar Asche’s old role—alas, that the 
enormous Oscar is no longer here to 
play it himself!—and with Sydney 
Fairbrother in her original role of 
Mahbubah. 

There seems to be no reason why it 
should not be a great 
more. 


success once 
In this age of brigandage there 
is a peculiar timeliness in the adven- 
tures of this very sinister and impres- 
sive brigand. Let us hope that there 
is also a happy 
fate! 


suggestiveness in his 


Another interesting item of theat- 
rical news is that our own Beatrice 
Lillie is to play a straight part for 
the first time in her career—at any 
rate, on the English stage. She is 
taking part with John Gielgud—of all 
people!—in a performance of one-act 
plays, including two by Noel Coward, 
in aid of the Actors’ Orphanage. After- 
wards the show is to tour the coun- 
try for the entertainment of the 
troops. Beatrice will entertain them, 
no doubt, though one is inclined to 
wonder a little how she will handle a 
straight part. But perhaps it won't 
be so very straight as she plays it. 

Pity the poor motorist! He is having 
a very hard time every day in every 


way harder and harder! It isn’t 


Open th 


BY GRACIA 


WONDER how many peop!e even 

remotely realize that the future of 
western civilization and of Christianity 
itself may rest in the little hands of 
the multitudes of hungry 
children milling about over the face 
of Europe today, as well as in the 
hands of the British children about 
whose probable coming to Canada we 
are reading and hearing so much. 


homeless 


Among them there may even be 
another Florence Nightingale, Louis 
Pasteur, Madame Curie, Sibelius, 


Stresemann, “Chinese” Gordon, Thom 


as Mann, or Bishop Grundwig! Who 


knows! 

The whole tragic refugee problem 
presents the challenge of an unprece- 
dented opportunity for sacrificial serv- 
part to who are 
suffering as a result of “man’s in- 
humanity to man.” Why do we not 
rise to the occasion and accept the 
challenge? 


ice on our those 


Thousands of Canadian homes are 
being opened to British children as a 
patriotic duty, all of us deeming it a 
privilege to so serve our country in 
this hour of dire need. So it is and so 
it should be: but is that enough? Dare 
we forget the thousands of homeless 
refugee children in Europe, and 
those who have been wel- 
comed, fed and cared for by big- 
hearted Mother England during all 
these long months, regardless of race 
or nationality or creed? Is it not just 


as much our 


especially 


patriotic duty, not only 
to receive and care for our own, but 
also to undertake the care of the real 
refugee children and so relieve Britain 
of the great strain of feeding and 
caring for them, as she faces enemy 
nvasion and possible blockade, Neglect 
them she never will-—-not Britain! She 
is too big for that;—-are we too small 
to follow her example? 

During all the terrific 
stress and danger of the early months 
of war, territied, orphaned 
children poured into that 
safety and were welcomed 


of England's 


strain and 


refugee 
haven of 
regardless 
need to carefully con 
serve all supplies in order to care for 
her own. Within her friendly borders 
today children 
Holland, 
Poland, Austria, Belgium and France, 


there are from (Ger 


many Czecho-Sloyva 
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Amateurs 


enough that car taxes should climb 
higher and higher, that petrol should 
grow less and that black-outs 
should grow blacker, and_ sentries 
along the road more and more 
peremptory. It isn’t enough that he 
should have the devil’s own time start- 
ing his car, on the sort of juice they 
sell us. Now, every time he gets out 
of it, he is obliged to make it impos- 
sible for anyone else to start it. 

If he doesn't attend to the job him- 
self, the first policeman or soldier o1 
Land Defence Volunteer that comes 
along, will attend to it for him. After 
that, I suppose, the only thing for the 
motorist will be to make the rest of 
his journey on his poor flat feet. When 
a policeman puts a car out of action, 
it is likely to stay out of action. They 
do it with their truncheons, I believe. 

3y day, says the law, it will be 
enough to remove the ignition key and 
lock all the doors—-supposing one has 
the kind of car that can be locked. 
Otherwise, all you have to do is to 
remove part of the mechanism and 
carry it away with you--the magneto, 
for instance, or the steering-wheel, o1 
a couple of cylinders. 

By night, when real precaution is 
necessary, it is even simpler. You just 
take the car apart, and bury the more 
essential portions of the mechanism 
in the garden. It is not only a patriotic 
duty, but also great fun. Everyone 
Who has performed the same opera- 
tion on a clock, as nearly 


less, 


every boy 
has at one time or another, 
member the thrill of the business 

Unfortunately, they must also re- 
member the horrid task of putting it 
all together again. Did I say ‘all’? 
No, not all! Nobody ever put it all 
together again 
youthful Edison. Most of us simply 
swept the bits that were 
odd wheels and springs and pivots, 
into a big, and decided that it was a 
rotten old clock anyway, and we didn’t 
really need it. 

A lot of British motorists are going 
to make a somewhat similar discovery 
and decision. And a lot of British gar- 
age-men are going to find their 
ness picking up. | 
is exactly what they will be doing 
But the German parachutists should 
certainly be puzzled- and that, after 
ll, is the main consideration 


must re 


except perhaps some 


left over, the 


busi- 
In fact, picking up 


e Gates 


D. BOOTH 


and they have been included, without 
discrimination, in all city evacuation 
and child protection plans, along with 
the British children themselves. 

It seems that with us here in a land 
of safety and plenty, they are to be 
wiped completely off the slate like so 
many unwanted stray kittens as we 
say ‘“Too bad, poor things, but it is not 
our responsibility. We must care fo1 
our own.” I seem to have heard that 
a Good Man once said, “This ought ye 
to have done and not to have left the 
other undone.” 

Thousands of Canadian homes will 
accept only British children; few are 
willing to receive the others, especially 
those of German birth or Jewish re- 


ligion. Many over-patriotic folk even 
actively resent these children so much 
as entering Canada. He who said, 
“Feed thine enemy,” I am quite sure 


did not say, “And leave thine enemy’s 
little ones to perish.” 

If only we could 
sanity in these 


hold on to our 
troubled times, we 
could serve both our own country and 
England much more effectively. Re- 
lieving England oi the burden of car- 
ing for so many children both British 
and alien is one of the best ways to 
help her win this war, —and for 
womanhood saving just one little 
child’s life is a greater than 
any warrior ever won 


victory 


In the first place, a child is a child. 
regardless of the color, race o1 creed 
of its parents, and a child in neéd 
should call forth all that is tender and 
kind and decent in each and every one 
of us. Every day should be Children’s 
Day for us adults and that old 
Children’s Day message should daily 
be broadcast throughout our land. We 
should indeed “Open the Gates for 
the Children”. and “Gather them into 
the Fold”, 

Governments respect public opinion 
When it is strong enough and united. 
ind so instead of sitting idly by wait 
ing for mile upon mile of red tape to 
be untangled, could we not simply 
ask our government to bring us chil 
dren from Britain any 
That would make our 
Christian as well as 
and none 


children 
service a 
@ patriotic one 
would appreciate it 
than those defending England 


more 
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Unemployment Insurance Means Increased Taxation 


BY F. GOULD McLEAN 


HE recent Budget has a sequcl! 

The Unemployment Insurance 
Bill has finally emerged and carries 
with it an additional burden of tax- 
ation on the individual citizens of 
Canada, first as employees or em- 
ployers, and secondly as_ individuals 
contributing through general taxa- 
tion to the government For the 
new bill will effect an annual expen- 
diture of some $72,450,000. Seventy- 
two and a half million dollars to be 
added to the already heavy tax bur- 
den. We may as well face it squarely. 

It is not a new thought, nor, really, 
is it a new bill. For this legislation, 
which Mr. King promised to the Can- 


adian people twenty years ago, and 
intermittently since, resembles close- 
ly the Unemployment Act of 1935 
which was passed under Mr. Ben- 
nett’s aegis. Because of the B.N.A. 
Act’s requirements regarding juris- 
diction, the 1935 bill was later de- 
clared to be unconstitutional. This 


new bill, however, bears the stamp of 
constitutionality conferred by the re- 
cent Amendment to the B.N.A. Act. 
which permits federal jurisdiction in 
respect of unemployment insurance. 
As always, this new Act will prop- 
ably be greeted with enthusiasm by 
social workers and by employees in 
the lower wage groups whose secur- 
ity is apt to be broken by periods of 
unemployment. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that unemployment 
insurance is only available to those 
persons whose employment is con- 
sidered a stable, or regular industry, 
and who, therefore, are the least 
likely to be thrown out of work. It 
well then, Mr. Citizen of 
consider your individual 


would be 
Canada, to 
status 


The New Bill 


Without any merels 
critical, let us see just what this new 
unemployment bill will provide. Can- 
adian workers drawing than 
$2,000 a year, with the exception of 
seasonal workers and some specified 
occupations, will come under the new 
Act. Such employees will contribute 
sums varying from 12 cents to 36 
cents per Those under 16, o: 
earning less than 90 cents a day, will 
have their weekly contributions of 9 
cents paid by their employers. 

But —and here is the portion which 
proponents of such legislation fail to 
emphasize— there are the usual ex- 
ceptions. It is a long list, but briefly, 
employees who do not come under 
the scheme include those engaged in 
agriculture, fishing, forestry or lum- 
bering, hunting or trapping, as well 
as sailors, airmen, stevedores, domes- 


desire to be 


less 


week, 


tics, nurses, teachers, soldiers, police- 
civil or servants, 
by commission or fees, a 
husband or a husbana 
paid by the wife, professional ath 
These, together with the 
classes which may be specified in a 
special order made by the adminis- 
trative Commission constitute the ex- 
cepted workers. 


agents 


wife 


men, civic 
paid 


paid by her 


letes, ete 


Limited Benefits 


Remove these employees, through- 
out Canada, from the insurable field 
and what have we left. Merely those 
who are engaged in work 
regular, stabilized na- 


persons 
Which is of a 
ture those whose work is carried on, 
fairly well, year in and year out 
The insurance principles upon which 
schemes of this kind are based have 
become pretty well established in the 
minds of individuals throughout the 
recent past. And this new Bill right- 
ly provides for a paying wm before 
there can be a paying out, With bene- 
fits restricted to a limited time, in 
relation to the number of contribu- 
tions previously made, and upon the 
fulfillment of certain conditions. But, 
it must be emphasized that the con- 
templated benefits can accrue only 
to those who are bona fide members 
of the co-operative scheme, and to no 
others. 

Even among this bona fide 
it would appear that injustices 
result, for the steady, sure workers, 
with their will be 
upon to contribute to a fund 
have no reasonable 


group 
will 
along employers, 
called 
from which they 
expectation of benefit. 
include those engaged in such indus 
insurance, and re 
The Retail Mer 
have stressed the 


These classes 


tries as banking, 
tail employment 
chants’ Association 
fact that they constitute “the largest 


group in the business world” and 
would, therefore, be more affected 
by unemployment insurance than 
any other class. “But,” they added 
“since retail employment is perhaps 
the most static employment in_ th: 
country, there being a certain dead 
level of employment in retail stores 
that does not vary greatly this 
static employee is not going to bene 


fit much by any unemployment 


scheme whatsoever.” For the un 
stable 


group, the new Bill will no doubt, be 


worke! in the insurable 
acceptable 

So much for the citizen as an em 
ployee 





The proposed Unemployment Insurance legislation, following so 
closely on the heavy war budget, presents a big problem to the 


citizens of Canada. 


For the new bill will effect an additional 


annual taxation of some $72,450,000. 


It is not so much a question of whether we want Unemployment 
Insurance, as whether we want it now. Will it aid or impede our 
efforts to help win the war? This, perhaps more than anything 
else, should be firmly established before we embark on any plan 
which would divert millions of dollars away from our concen- 


trated war activities. 


The fact that it is actuarially impossible to certify at this critical 
period what rate of unemployment may be expected, also makes 
the passing of this legislation highly dangerous. This article will 
apprise the reader of some of the dangers which may accompany 


such an action. 


The citizen who is an employer of 
insured workers will pay 
tions ranging from 21 
cents per week for 

3enefits will range, 


contribu- 
cents to 27 
each employee 


for single per- 


sons, from $4.08 to $12.24 per week, 
according to the amount which has 
been contributed; and married per- 


sons with dependents will receive 
from $4.80 to $14.40 per week. There 
is, of course, a limit to the time that 
benefits can be drawn. The worke1 
may begin to receive benefits after 
9 days of unemployment, and will be 
paid one benefit payment for 
five contributions made in the pre- 
vious five vears, one payment 
for every three benefit payments re- 
ceived in the previous three years 
Young persons under 16 years of ag: 
cannot draw benefits, but may, with- 
out cost to themselves, accumulat 
benefit rights through employer con- 
tributions of 9 cents per week. 

The total amount of contribution 
from employees and employers is 
estimated at $56,000,000. To this sum 
will be added a grant of one-fifth 
from the government, or $11,200,000, 
bringing the estimated income of the 
fund in 1941 to $67,200,000. Thus 
employer citizens, and some 2,100,000 
Wwage-earners and their dependents, 
must be prepared to dip into their 
pockets for an additional $56,000,000 
per annum; and all the tax paying 
citizens of Canada, which again will 
include this particular group covered 
by the insurance will 
added to their tax burden the sum “«f 
$11,200,000 as a government contri 
bution to the fund, plus an = addi- 
tional sum of $5,250,000 which the 
government is likely to contribute 
for administration costs. Add it up 
and the answer is $72,450,000 new 
taxation! 


What Limit? 


In contemplating such new 
tion we should ask ourselves “how 
far can we go?” Will it, for in 
impede our efforts in 
the important business of helping to 
win the war? This, more 
than anything else, should be firmly 
established before we embark on any 
plan which involves millions of dol- 
lars No measure, 
fine and altruistic, should be allowed 
to detract one whit from our ability 
to finance our serious war effort. 

Will it imperil our war budgets to 


every 


less 


scheme, have 





legisla- 


stance, aid or 


> 


perhaps, 


social howevet 


saddle even stable employed groups 
with this additional burden at 
this critical time? And should we 


undertake now to inaugurate a new 
measure of legislation which would 
require the appointment of at least 
3,000 new civil servants to take care 
of the processes of administration? 
Already, it is reported, the govern- 
ment has taken on 6,000 new civil 
servants as the result of our wai 
effort, and, since the 1935 Bill would 
have, admittedly, required the sery 
ices of some 3,800 persons to admin- 
reasonable to 
least that number 
under the pre- 
sent Act. rhe expanding rates 
of contribution will 
vast amount of administrative 
and cost, for the expanding form ol 
rating really seven adminis- 
trative groups as against one admin- 


ister it, it is entirely 
that at 
necessary 


suppose 
would be 
new 
alone create a 
work 


creates 


istrative group under a system of flat 
rate contribution. Thus the contem 
plated $5,250,000 govern 
ment is prepared to allow for admin 
Wholly in 


which the 


istration may prove to be 


adequate 


Unpredictable Risk 


Insurance 
circumstances and 


Unemployment funds 
under the best of 
conditions, have a habit of expanding 
their unemployment 
far the most unstable and unpredict 
able of the Insur 


ance against fire 


costs, for is by 


insurance risks 


theft, life, and even 


sickness, can be predicted within 
reasonable limitations But) unem 
ployment, that contingency which ts 


so dependent on world-wide economik 


conditions, is an itilusively difficult 
risk 

Unemployment, of course 
reduced in Canada in the 
past few months The increased wat 
effort accounts for this. And yet we 
should not be lulled into security by 


situation The 


has been 


greatly 


favorable 
automatically 


this 
wal 


more 


may decrease un 


employment in Canada, but it will 
not make that limitation permanent 


In fact, this is the contingenc) 


against which they wish to guard 
with unemployment insurance. In 


presenting the Bill in the House, 
Labor Minister Norman McLarty 
stated that it would anticipate and 
help to counteract post-war disloca- 
tion of industry. But, let us get down 


to cases. 


An unemployment insurance plan, 
to be financially secure must be actu- 
arially sound. And to be actuarially 
sound a fund must be predicated 
on certain fundamental insurance 
principles, coupled with strict rules 
governing administration and con- 


trol. These actuarial — principles 
require that benefits be paid in 
strict ratio to the contributions 
which have been made to the 
fund, with specific limitations as to 


waiting period and the length of time 
such benefits may be paid. For these 
calculations to be made accurately, 
establish within 
normal rate of 


essential to 
reasonable limits a 
unemployment. 

At the time the 


this reasonable 


it is 


1935 Bill 
normal rate 


was 
passed 
could more properly be certified. But 
now, when no national o1 
international relations can be 


phase of 


safely 


approximated, and when changes 
come with lightning swiftness, such 
a fund is apt to be thrown into in- 


time. To 
unemplovy- 


very short 
scheme of 


solvency in a 
inaugurate a 


ment insurance in the midst of on 
of the most critical periods in  busi- 
ness this country has ever faced is, 


short of 


Page 11) 


it would seem, little sheet 


(Continued on 








Layton’s article o 
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mentary 


will 


make i 


eading 


suggests that Gilbert 
n 


to Mr. 


THAT'S NO ORDINARY WORM, ADOLPH ! 


ationalism Is Effacing 
Investment Ideals 


BY W. A. McKAGUE 


page 12 of this 


t 


eresting coniple- 


MeKague’s turn would offset extra risk. 


versely with safety, so that extra 


article ity had a definite value An indivi 
dual’s funds, if large enough, should 
()VER several hundred years of ex- be spread geographically and indus- 
perience, there has been built u trially The evaluation of priorities 
an investment code, which puts a in an elaborate corporate structur 
security to such tests as safety, yield became a fine art 
and marketability, and endeavors to All this was essential and soun 
appraise it accordingly. Many vol on the basis of private enterpriss 
umes have been written, and thous-_ thrift Once industry became t 
ands of speeches have been made, great for the individual or fami] 


the 


able 


principles. 


subject. 


agreement 


There 
opinion on the details, but 
concerning the 


Thus yield had to vary in- 





fortune, it had to be 
remark- pooling of 


main 


was diversity of finances 
funds from many 
and on terms varied to suit 


tastes But national ex 


THE BUSINESS FRONT 


Need for P 


"INHE astonishing volte-face of 


France, 


BY P.M: 


from part- 


nership with Britain to bombing her at Gibral- 


tar, is not so 
Petain and other 
been known to 


have Fascist 


astonishing if one 
leading French 
leanings 


remembers 


that 


figures have long 


Apparently 


the men who are now acting as Hitler’s lieutenants 


in France are 
Hitler 
ruption and inefficiencies 


motivated not so 
as by disgust with past French political cor- 
They believe in the need 


for collectivism and authoritarianism 


*. 


doomed to 
them 
paratively 
attitude to 
side of the 
There is 
British 
mocracy as 





that many citizens of the 
themselves are thinking along 
lines Democracy’s failure, 
great ten-year economik 


act vigorously, competently 
the obvious and steadily 


ism, has convinced many 


mocracy Is 


cause 


first, 
depression and 
and 
growing 
citizens 


outworn 


apparently 
short 
active 
totalitarian 

danger for the 


and 


to 


of 


much by 


pet ish 


love of 


ind that de- 
and 
And for 


it is a com- 


step from 


menace oO 


this 
war on. the 


powers 


that of de- 


whole in the fact 
democratic countries 
somewhat similar 


conquer the 
second, to 


unitedly to meet 


{f Hitler- 
he democra- 


cies that fundamental economic and __ political 
changes are essential This belief, which existed 
vears before the present war started and which 
has been immensely quickened by the staggering 
successes (to date) of Hitlerism this war, Is very 
videspread today And the fact undoubtedly con 
stitutes a grave weakness in the democrath aust 
Wartime Stresses 
There is no intention here, of course, to 


that the 


who feel this way are 


consciously lo be honestly 


necessity for 


not to desire the domination of 
is the privilege indeed the duty 
of a free democracy to point to 


believe 
their correction 
assembly and 
parliamentary 


proposals for 
speech, tree 
coupled with the 
ment, In 
up expressly to 
rection 

Today, as we all know, these 
Nave 


of the war, and government 


that such exist, and to forn 


provide the means 


been temporarily suspended o1 


vast majority of citizens of the 
anything 


but 


1 


control o 





democracies 


Wholly loyal 


convinced of the 
broad social and economic changes is 


Hitler 


good citizens 


abuses 
i1ulate 

Che 

freedom 


a normally-operating democracy 


When they 


and advance 


rights of free 
of the 


system ol 


ress 
rovern 


were set 


for such cor 


rights and privileges 
limited because 


Virtually all 


agencies of national production and national service 


has been instituted 


objection to this, recognizing 


No good citize 
that 


n has any serious 


insistence on in 





ropaganda 


RICHARDS 


erties must fall before i tnreat to 
Nevertheless the susper 


sion of those rights and extension of the 





nation’s very existence 


ontribute to weaken the argument for 


overnment ¢ 


the retention of the democrat 














When the increased efficiency in war-making w 
these measures permit is clearly recognizabl 

Thus there has developed a situation which 
effect, means that very large proportions of the 
populat ff the countries opposing Hitler are 
partic susceptible to the influence of Hitler's 
yropaganda. Good citizens who would instantly rebut 
recognizably pro-Hitler a ents listen sympa- 
thetically to expositions of the lemerits yt the 
lemocrat system as contrasted with authoritar 
anism Most of those who decry democracy are 
quite sincere and give no ht to the fact that 
their talk is operating to weaken democracy’s caus 
or to the possibility that the arguments they use 
nay actually be Hitler-inspired. But there is ampl 
reason to believe that many of democracy’s detrac 
tors are itive enemy agents 
Remake Democracy 

Today scar n 
cratic was 
socially, economik int 
and security S 
1 ! Lemoc nts 
De mace ! 
idjustments But 
there s \ mo 
( il NV a 

th that that 
has gi 1 t is! 
hundred y iit 
them, for an alternative whose only accomplish 
ments are war, destruction and impoverishment? 

Actually of cour Ve 
ire not fighting for de 


mocracy but solely to bea 





Hitler lo down and 

stroy Hitler ind ull =e 

stands for is r objective 

When we ive jone 1 t 

we sha roceed to make 

adjustments nh our economic and s¢ ll S¥Stem as 
may seem good to us But uncountered criticism of 
democracy weakens our cause, by undermining con 


fidence in its righteousness in the minds of our 


youth and less-experienced citizens 


Therefore democracy needs championing. This col- 


umn would like to see a government-sponsored 
impaign of propaganda for democracy, with men 
and women everywhere helping it along ivale 


and public discussion 


1 


ndivi 


gencies, 


source 


1) 














Experience through a long 
period of freedom and pri- 
vate enterprise gave us some 
thorough principles of in- 
vestment, but national pol- 
icy now submerges them. 
Money control, regulation of 
interest rates, taxation and 
patriotic appeals are means 
by which capital is being 
effectually conscripted. 


The old precepts will have to 
come back. if development 


| after the war is to be on 
anything like the former 
basis. But the elaborate 


structure of foreign invest- 
ment is being surely de- 
stroyed, and is not likely to 





be revlaced in our time. 
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State First 
The most d measure was the 
s alled f xchang control 
While this set up a broad scale regu 
lation of all foreign exchange deal 
ings, the vital part was the prohib 
tion of the export of capital. It makes 
ttle difference who handles the re 
ceipts from the sale of wheat, news 
print and gold, or who handles th 


payments for coal and 
normal course 
imports. But 


Neat Page) 


petroleum 
machinery, for in the 
the exports offset the 


(Contimued on 
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A little bit 
of England... 


For over one hundred and fifty years 
Carreras have been making fine Tobaccos. 
Nelson’s Captains, Wellington’s Generals 
bought their Tobacco from that Regent 
Street shop, famed amongst judges of 
good Tobacco in England under eighr 
reigning monarchs. 


That old, familiar Craven tin is a living 
link with the past, an integral part of 
British might and growth . . . and 
Craven Mixture is sill the same fine 
old Craven blend, unchanged in its 
character, goodness and charm 










IN 
AIRTIGHT 
TINS 
2-oz. 55c. 


vib oat. 


“A TOBACCO TO LIVE FOR’ 


te “ARCADIA” immortal ul 





1 line er ar 
CRAVEN CURLY CUT TOBACCO 
another great favourite with discriminating 
pipe-smoker 2-oz. tin 55 4-oz. tin $1.10 
Mape sy Carreras Ltp., (E 788) LONDON 
SO YEARS’ R TATIO 





QUALITY 





Enquiries to The Rock obacco Co. Ltd, Quebec 










Manufacturers... 
Agents...Engineers... 
Building Contractors... 


For INSULATION specify 


SPUN ROCK WOOL 


Reg'd 
e It suf ( ladian insula 
m for emperatures, from 
trigera { old 5 ige 
equireme o 1,006 t 
@ Also tor sound deadening a 
oustical ‘ n 
@ Light-weiche fire-proat er 
j e It Insula t f 
Vibr 
el - t ink i 
u alk , , 


t 


SPUN ROCK WOOLS LIMITED 
THOROLD, ONT. 


or 


F. S$. BRIDGES, LTO., 
8 Maribor igh Ave., Toronto ) 
Distributors for Eastern Canada 





Ot No Interest 


—Except to Masons 


()> Y members of the Fraternity 
of Kreemasor ire eligible for 
the id ntagzgeous ! ‘ offered b 
the Protective Assoc tion of Can 
“ada lor eknes \ccident and 
Accidental Death nademnity This 
purely Canadian company, founded 
in 190 is the only one in Canada 
offering this exelusive privilege 
Vore per week paid by Pro 
tective Exeel and Duplex policies 


than on any other 
similar 


policies carrying 
premiums The company 

strong liquid position enables it to 
meet all claims with the minimum 
of fuss and delay a feature which 
is constantly praised by our policy 
holders 


Write at once for full details to 
the Protective 
ada 
agent 


Association of Can 
Granby, Que., or to your local 








OLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 





SIMPSON'S, LTD. 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I suppose I might be described as 
a rather elderly lady who has always 
considered herself capable of 
ing her own affairs. That is, 
lately I did. Now my son keeps urg- 
ing me to sell my Simpson's, Ltd., 
preferred stock. I have been holding 
this because I thought the 
should do well in times like 


manag- 
until 


COMPpPany 


these and 


there might be a chance of me ge 
ting the back dividends Do you 
agree? 
A. RE. L Toronto, Ont 
Yes, I do. There is every possi 


bility that Simpson's, Ltd., 
fit materially from the 


will beneo- 
increased 


purchasing power which should re- 
sult from the unusual and wid 
spread industrial activity occasioned 
by the War. I would say that you 


can reasonably expect to receive the 


bulk of the preferred arrears whicna 
now amount to $22.62'. per share 

or a settlement of those arrears 
Currently the 6' per cent preferred 


is affording a 
has above-aver% 


handsome return and 





ge appreciation possi- 
bilities 

In the first 6 months of the current 
Canadian 
expanded some 12 per cent, 
which suggests that Simpson's is con- 
tinuing to make satisfactory 
that full-year 
improvement 


yeal 


department _ stor: 


sales 


progress 
in its operations, and 
results should show an 
1939's $8.93 per 


Simpson's, Ltd., 


over 


preferred share 
through | subsidi- 
aries, operates two of the oldest de- 
it stores in 
ontreal and 


a mail 


Canada, located 


and 
order business covering 


Toronto, con- 


} 


hole Dominion. Ready-to-weai 








gi and lingerie are manufac- 
tured at Toronto. The financial posi- 
tion is satisfactory 
fit Gold & Dross: 
have been thinking of buying some 
jold 8 preferably a junior gold, 
ind have so far decided that East 
Valartic is one of the most attractive 
n this g Oup. Do you agree? Also, 
oll you please give me all information 
jou have on this mine? 
S. D. W Holland Centre, Ont. 
Yes, I agree with you that East 
Malartic Mines appears to be perhaps 
th 


of the junior gold producers 
ind I do not think you would make 





any mistake in carrying out your in- 
tention, as at the current price it is 
selling at less than five times earn- 
Profits for the first quarter of 
the year were equivalent to 12.2 cents, 
or at an annual rate of 48.8 cents a 
share. earnings are likely to 
be maintained, if not increased, during 
the balance of 1940, and the outlook 
for dividends is quite satisfactory. 


ings. 


These 


Positive and indicated or: 
it the end of last 
389,412 


reserves 
year totalled 3,- 
and the shaft is now 
being deepened to 1,720 feet to open 
a new 


tons 


Results on 
the 820-foot, or present bottom level, 
are fully 


block of six levels. 


up to expectations and two 
drill intersections at 1,000 feet indicate 
the ore zone extends to this depth with 
no change in grade and width. Ore 
widths are unusually wide and range 
from 24 feet to nearly 37'2 feet, the 
latter width 820-foot 


horizon 


Mill capacity 


being on the 


has been increased to 


ipproximately 1,800 tons and about 
1,500 tons daily is now being handled 
With completion of the present large 


ievelopment program the milling rate 
will likely be stepped up to capacity 
increased still 
should development at depth 
anti ipated additions to ore 


and will possibly be 
further 
rive the 


reserves 


TECK-HUGHES 


Gold & Dross: 

I was for years a shareholder in 
Teck-Hughes Gold Mines and ani 
now considering the purchase of son: 
shares in its 
Gold Mines. 
be glad to 


ifs earnings 


Editor, 


subsidiary, 
Before 
have 


Lamaque 
buying I 
Sone 
and the 


would 
figures as to 
extent of ore 


reserves 


L. W. D., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Net income of Lamaque in the 


three months ended May 31, 1940, 
was $477,613, or 15.9 cents a share, 
as compared with $568,352, or 18.9 


cents a share in the preceding quarter 
The reduction in the quarter’s in- 
come was apparently due to a reduc- 
tion in the grade of ore treated, 
which was $11.26 a ton against $12.11. 
The net profit for the above period 
is at a yearly rate of 8 cents over 
last year’s net which was slightly 
more than 67 cents per share. Last 
year’s output was slightly above $400,- 
000 monthly and no immediate change 
in the present milling rate of about 
1,200 tons daily is expected. 


Estimated positive ore reserves con- 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 
BY HARUSPEX 


The cyclical or major direction of stock prices was last con- 


firmed as downward. 


as upward on June 12. 
THE STOCK MARKET 


Normally 


panie declines in the 
is that occurring in May, are f 
then a setback carrying to o1 
Clarification ¢ 
ast, is conservative, to make 


iction is to be witnessed in the 
nder the 
witnessed over the 


above 
past seven 
technical rebound or corrective 
limits to this rally are the 25 
the rails have edged above the 
the industrials, at 12%, are yet 

If Hitler is to attack 
August has 
will operate 


elapsed, since 
against 
\ccordingly, the 


tioned is now 


time for 


quiescent 
logically be 
attack 


Conversely 
when 


during that 


AN OPEN MIND 


In connection with a German 


ly assumed, if we sense 


correctly, that Hitler will be 


will move substantially into new 
American publie’s incorrect 

this year, as to what the 

he attack France, and what would 
we would 

ind if German olfensive 


purchasing was not 


weakness should now be 


cline as will come in the 


under the 
f the European situation, it might be better, and, at 
the assumption 
current instance 
so much of the rise as has been 
weeks 
rally 
30 area on the Dow-Jones railroad 
iverage, the 126/13% area on the industrial average 


assuniption, 


appraisal, over the early 


suggest that an open mind be Kept on the 
develops 

eifected during the 
tentally 


The short-term movement was confirmed 


New York stock market, such 


followed by a substantial rally and 


panic lows. Pending 


that such price 


must be regarded as the 
referred to above Normal 


To date, 


lower limit of their area, while 
short. 

Britain, 
weather 


the assult should come before 


conditions, including fogs, 


him from September on through the winter 
market 
and so long ahead as the Channel front 


rally to the objectives men- 


remains 


the time for testing the panic lows should 
Britain is under attack, or, in the absence oi 

period (August) 
this year, it cannot be delayed any 


when, if attack is to come 
longer 


attack on Britain, it is general 
the publie attitude in the United States 
successful and that the 


stock market 
Considering the 
months of 


low ground 


French armies would do to Hitler, should 


be the stock market's response, 


subject, when 


recent market 


ely withheld awaiting such de 


wake of the current corrective rally 
rhis decline, during its course, must then be judged, as to exten) 
ind duration, in the light of news developments, including the 
foreign situation, then accompanying it 
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DAILY AVERAGE STOCK MARKET TRAN 


ACTIONS 
sec,000 | 653,000 | 1,027,000 | 1,499,000 | 622,000 


| 








MAY JUNE JULY 


268,000 


tinue to expand and at May 31 were 
878,793 tons to the 2,100-foot level, 
an increase of 31,853 tons over the 
beginning of the year when the total 
was 846,940 tons. Value of ore reserves 
is equivalent to $9,752,396, with gold at 
$38.50 an ounce. 
program is 


A large development 
ahead and intensive de- 
velopment will soon be underway on 
the 1,200-block to a depth of 2,400 
feet. The No. 7 shaft is being deep- 
ened to 3,600 feet and at 2,400 feet 
this shaft will be connected with the 
bottom of the No. 1 winze. The lim- 
ited amount of work so far completed 
on the lower horizons has found ore 
conditions unchanged 


CAN. GEN. INVEST’S 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I would very much like to get an 


authoritative opinion on the stock of 


Canadian 


General Investments and 
so I’m coming to you again, What 
do you think of this stock? Have 


you any imformation as to how the 


company is doing in— the current 


year? 


D.L.Y., Charlottetown, P.EwW 


Canadian 
Ltd., 


yeal 


General Investments, 
is doing moderately better this 
to date than it did last. Net in 
the first 6 months of 1940 was equal 
to 387 cents per share on the capital 
against 32 cents per share in 
the same period of 1939. Full-year 
earnings in 1939 were equal to 65.4 
cents per share. 


stock, 


The stock can be rated as a busi- 
ness man’s investment, or one which 
you will have to watch closely. As 
you know, Canadian General Invest- 
ments is an investment trust and the 
outlook for the company depends on 
the outlook for the stock market. 
And right now the market seems un- 
certain and with pessimistic 
elements predominating. However, 
over the short term, it should at least 
hold its own. 


scary 


Canadian General Investments, 


Ltd., is soundly managed and has 
paid dividends regularly at varying 
rates since 1931. Last year a dis- 


bursement of 50 cents per share was 
made. My own feeling is that the 
company can be relied upon. 


TRENDS in THE FIELD 
OF INVESTMENT 


Facilities for studying the frequent 
changes in the field of investment and the 
status of securities are available to this 
organization through its branches. These 
facilities are at the disposal of our clients 
at any of our offices. 


A.E.AMES & CO. 


LIMITED 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria NewYork London, éng. 


Inquiries invited regarding Canadian Industrial and Min- 


ing Investments. 


We specialize in the Dividend Paying 


Gold Mines and in new gold mining properties under 
present active and encouraging development. 


A. E. OSLER 


Established 1886 


& COMPANY. 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


Osler Bldg., 11 Jordan St. 


Phone ADelaide 2431 


THE WESTERN SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE~WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


AGENCY BUILDING 
211A EIGHTH AVE. W. 
McCALLUM HILL BLDG 
411 AVENUE BUILDING 


. EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
REGINA, SASK. 
SASKATOON, SASK 


Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth & Nash 


TORONTO MONTREAL 


HAMILTON 


WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


Chartered Accountants 


E. R. C. CLARKSON & SONS 


Authorized Trustees and Receivers. 


15 Wellington Street West 


TORONTO 








Nationalism and Investments 


(Continued from Page 7) 
when the whole fund of liquid capi- 
tal, including money in the _ bank, 
proceeds of sales of securities, mer- 
chandise, ete., are subjected to an 
export embargo, then the entire 
complexion of investment is changed. 
Neither capital, nor the return from 
capital, is any longer able to find 
its own level. The identical security 
may yield five per cent in the United 
States but only three per cent in 
Canada, so great is the disparity in 
market prices. Such control 
started in countries long be- 
fore the present war. It is part and 
parcel of any theory which puts the 
state first and the individual second. 

Still older is the regulation of in 
terest rates through a central bank- 
ing system. Practically every one of 
the important nations has set up a 
central bank for the issue of cur- 
rency and the broad manipulation of 
money rates, with provision of cheap 
loans for the government as an inte- 
gral part of the policy. But the lim- 
its were rather narrow so long as 


Was 
several 


funds could flow freely across the 
borders. It took exchange control to 
put on the clamps properly 


A “Protected” Market 


Once this was done, the stage was 
set for a direct levy on investment 
returns. The mere fact that a stock 
like Imperial Oil sold in New York 
as low as $6, while the Canadian 
could not buy it under $10, made an 
enormous difference to the investor, 
but did not put any money into the 
pocket of the government. 3ut the 


Canadian investor was being edu- 
cated lo the viewpoint that his yield 
was no longer controllable. United 
States investors could get more than 
five per cent on Dominion govern- 
ment bonds, but the best that the 


Canadian could do, owing to the dif- 
ference in prices, was three and one- 
quarter. The next step, accordingly, 
away from the investor 
nearly all of the extra return 
that he might have realized from the 
stimulus of war spending in Canada 
This was done through increase in 
the income tax and through the 
levy of an profits tax. Thus 
National Steel Car, Fleet Aircraft 
and dozens of other concerns will be 
busier, and make more money 
by reason of government orders, than 


was to take 


all or 


excess 


will 


they were likely to do in time of 
peace But relatively little of the 
profit will be available for distribu- 
tion This affects all shareholders, 


whether within or without Canada 
But those outside of Canada had the 
opportunity to discount 
bilities freely in their market prices, 
and they reasonably did so 
The Canadian seemed to have an ad 


these possi- 


quite 


vantage when selling in his own mar- 
ket, but it rather illusive, be- 
cause the “protected” market 
provided him with no opportunity for 
bargain buying; he had to buy on 
the same conditions as he sold. 

A fourth means which we have not 
quite reached in Canada, but which 


was 
same 


nevertheless is in the wind, is what 
may be termed, in the mildest 


Way, 
a “patriotic” loan, though under 
greater pressure it may become a 
forced loan. Thus we have money 
control, prohibition of export, and 


assessment of profits. It is still left 
to the individual, and to the invest- 
ing institution, to decide how to use 
the money, or whether te use it at 
all. But there already has been a 
quota procedure for the raising of 
national loans; a procedure whereby 
the life insurance companies, banks, 
etc., are put down tentatively for the 
amounts which they should be able 
to take. Now war savings certifi- 
cates and stamps are being popular- 
ized as prizes and inducements in 
every conceivable field. Sooner o1 
later, if the pressure increases, there 
will be positive coercion, It will be 
avoided as long as possible, but it is 
always difficult to draw the line be- 
tween high pressure selling and low 
pressure conscription. 


In the Air 


What of the longer 
all depends upon the 
omy that we have after the war. If 
it is like what we had before, then 
the war controls must go, because a 
living movement, such as the process 
of saving and investment, can not be 
permanently curbed. It will find its 
own level, as does water in a chain 
of lakes, and the country which pro- 
vides the greatest freedom, and the 
best returns, will be favored with 
the widest growth. But there is no 
surety of a future the same as the 
past, nor even similar enough to pre- 
serve these ideals. We fought the 
last war to save the world for de- 
mocracy, but what we got instead, 
was a growth of dictatorship. In 
the present war we hardly dare to 
define our aim. It seems to be the 
negative one of combatting what 
from the former war. There 
is the general idea of preserving our 
liberal way of life from the regi- 
mented but desperately efficient 
kind, but we are not at all sure that 
we can do so, unless we ourselves 
adopt the very same efficiency and 
the very same basis. That leaves our 
future economy, and of course our 
future investment program, very 
much in the air. But there is at 
least this comforting knowledge, that 
the corporate state, as exemplified in 
numerous instances, accords to in- 
vestment a definite status and en- 
which was very much 
lacking in the radically democratic or 
near-red ideal towards which we 
were headed in the careless years 
of the past 


future? That 
kind of econ- 


arose 


couragement, 


International Investment 


One important field which seems 
to be doomed to extinction is interna- 
tional investment Primarily it was 
a phase of imperialism; the develop 
ment of colonial interests through the 
initial capital and the untiring 
efforts of the business men of Bri- 


tain, France, Holland, and Belgium. 
Later there came a wide scale expan- 
sion into real foreign lands; into 
China, South American countries, etc. 
The United States, having attained 
a comparative maturity, allowed its 
business interests to overflow into 
Canada and Mexico. Even Canada, 
though a debtor on balance, under- 
took ventures into Spain, Italy, Cuba, 
and Mexico. Greatest of all, undoubt- 
edly, were the British holdings in 
enterprises in South Africa, India and 
other colonies, and in foreign lands. 
The French, Dutch and Belgians were 
also important investors in their own 
colonies and in foreign countries. The 
United States, outside of its branch 
plants, did not become a major foreign 
investor until its prosperity, due to the 
last war, inaugurated for it a period 
of “dollar” loans, which in a nice way 
drained off some of the war profits 
for the improvement of numerous im- 
poverished countries of South America 
and Europe. Now foreign bonds are 
more honored in the breach than in 
the observance, and_ international 
credit is a dead issue. There is a very 
serious threat that the heavy direct 
investments of Britishers, Americans 
and others, in the railways of China, 
the rubber plantations of the East 
Indies, and the utilities of South 
America, will become the victims of 
either the dictators’ aggression or the 
cupidity of republican politicians. The 
total runs into many billions of dol- 
lars, but even billions are minor as 
compared with the issues now at stake, 
and the actual costs of the war. Britain 
could well afford to drop every for- 
eign holding if her home land could 
be preserved intact. 


Weakening Ties 


It has always been a 
normal thing for 


rather ab- 
people to stay at 
home but to invest their money 
abroad. And by the same token it 
has been abnormal for a young coun- 
try to grow through the aid of bor- 
rowing from abroad, rather’ than 
through the industry and thrift of 
those who actually came to its shores. 
The net result has been, all too often, 
fortunes waxing fat through Kaffir 
golds and rubber shares, while pioneers 
strained at the leash of their obliga- 
tions. And, when some extraneous 
development finally weakened the tie, 
it was broken all too readily by the 
borrower, and with shock and disaster 
to the creditor. The very fact that 
Alberta owed $150 millions to people 
outside of its boundaries, created an 
incentive to the tune of several mil- 
lion dollars a year, for any party nervy 
enough to propose debt repudiation. 
The very same kind of incentive ex- 
ists in Canada as a whole, and will 
remain so long as we are debtors to 
the net amount of several billion dol- 
lars. The same kind of incentive ex- 
ists, and has been acted upon, in re- 
spect to public utility and other in- 
vestments in Mexico, Brazil and other 
countries to the south. And Japan, 
Germany, Italy and Russia know that 
whatever they seize will entail no 
obligation to any foreign creditor. 
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To lend money on Canadian rea) 
estate away back in 1855, when 
this Corporation was first establish- 


ed In business, required more than 


good judgment— it required faith. 
The future of Canada was obscure. 
Never in the years that have fol- 
lowed has that faith wavered. It 
governs the Canada Permanent 
policy to-day. 


CANADA 
aN Ts 


Mortgage Corporation 


Head Office 
320 BAY ST. - TORONTO 


Assets Exceed $69,000,000 


ASSOCIATED BREWERIES 
OF CANADA LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
Quarterly Dividend (No. 48) of 1%% 
upon the outstanding Preferred shares 
of the Company has been declared, pay- 
able, subject to the approval of the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board, on the 
First day of October, 1940, to Share- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on the Fourteenth day of September, 


NOTICE IS ALSO GIVEN that a 
Quarterly Dividend (No. 45) of Twenty- 
five Cents per share on the No Par 
Value Common shares of the Company, 
issued and outstanding, has been de- 
clared, payable, subject to the approval 
of the Foreign Exchange Control Board, 
on the Thirtieth day of September, 1940, 
to Shareholders of record at the close of 
business on the Fourteenth day of 
September, 1940. 

By Order of the Board. 

I. N. WILSON 
Treasurer 
Calgary, Alberta. 
July 19th, 1940 








The Royal Bank of Canada 


DIVIDEND NO. 212 
OTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend of two per cent (being 
at the rate of eight per cent pei 
annum) upon the paid-up capital 
stock of this bank has been de- 
clared for the current quarter and 
will be payable at the bank and its 
branches on and after Tuesday, the 
third day of September next, to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business on the 31st day of July, 
1940, 
By order of the Board. 
S. G. DOBSON, 
General Manager. 
Montreal, Que., July 16, 1940. 











BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established 1817 
OIVIDEND NO. 309 
OTICE is hereby given that a DIV) 
DEND of TWO DOLLARS per 
share upon the paid up Capital Stock of 
this Institution has been declared for the 
urrent quarter, payable on and _ afte: 
TUESDAY, the THIRD day of SEPTEM 
8ER next, to Shareholders of record at close 
t business on 31st July, 1940 
By Order of the Board 
ACKSON DODDS G. W. SPINNEY 
General Manager General Manager 
Montreal, 19th July, 1940 














LEITCH GOLD MINES 
LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 
DIVIDEND NO. 8 


Notice is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of two cents per share has been 
declared by the Directors of this Company 
payable in Canadian funds on August 15th, 
1940, to shareholders of record at close of 
business, July 31st 
By order of the Board 

H. J. MACKAY, Sec.-Treas 
July 18th 





Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines Limited 


DIVIDEND NUMBER 334 

EXTRA DIVIDEND NUMBER 64 
A regular dividend of 1%, and an extra 
dividend of 1%, making 2% in all, have 
heen declared by the Directors on the 
Capital Stock of the Company, payable 
on the 12th day of August, 1940, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 

business on the 29th day of July, 1940 

DATED the 20th day of July, 1940 

I. McIVOR, 

Assistant-Treasurer 








FROM WEEK TO WEEK 


Every week B. K. Sandwell, Editor 
of SATURDAY NIGHT, selects an im- 
portant topic for extended comment 
in his personal department, ‘’From 
Week to Week’. Sometimes solemn, 
sometimes humorous, his discussion 
can be depended upon aiways to be 
authoritative and—may we say it— 


urbane. The Publishers 


SATURDAY NIGHT, 
the Canadian Illustrated Weekly. 





GOLD & DROSS 


CHESTERVILLE LARDER 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I was interested in your recent com- 
ment in Gola & Dross on new gold 
producers which are nearing the div- 
idend stage. I have some Broulan and 
have been considering buying some 
Chesterville. Could it not be included 
in such a list? When can a dividend 
be expected and what is the outlook 
for the company? Your advice is al- 
ways appreciated. 

M. F.R., Kitchener, Ont. 

Yes, Chesterville Larder Lake could 
have been included. The balance of 
the company’s indebtedness will like- 
ly be liquidated by the beginning of 
September and it is expected before 
the end of the year should be in a 
position to declare an initial dividend 
of possibly five cents per share. Earn- 
ings have recently advanced sharp- 
ly and after making substantial allow- 
ance for increased taxes, net profits 
should be around 26 cents per share 
yearly. It therefore appears reason- 
able to expect establishment next year 
of similar quarterly payments. 

Production of $124,782 in June was 
the highest in the company’s history 
and compared with $110,191 in May 
the previous record period—reflects 
the increased capacity and improve- 
ment in gold extraction. The mill is 
now being worked up to 650 tons 
from its initial rate of 500 tons daily 
and next month will be raised to 700 
tons. Ore reserves are estimated in 
excess of 1,000,000 tons above the 550- 
foot horizon sufficient for over four 
years’ milling at 700 tons daily. The 
grade of ore treated in June was above 
the mine average of $6.39, at $38.50 
gold, and costs were below $3 per ton. 


CANADIAN VICKERS 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Some time ago I read in your col- 
umns information on a reorganiza- 
tion of Canadian Vickers, Limited, 
but since then there has been littl 
or nothing on this company. Hav 
you any later news which you could 
impart? 


I.W.H., Vancouver, B.C. 


A meeting of Canadian Vickers 
bondholders was called for July 12, 
but because only 20 per cent of the 
First Mortgage 20-year Series “A” 
bondholders—or a representation of 
$508,000 out of the outstanding §$2,- 
506,500 worth of bonds— showed up, 
the meeting was adjourned 3 weeks 
to August 2, 1940. At the July 12 
meeting one half of the bonds out- 
standing had to be present to form a 
quorum, while at the adjourned 
meeting, those present will auto- 


matically form a quorum. The meet- 
ing will consider proposals which in- 
clude postponement of interest and 
sinking fund payments and release 
the annual subsidy payments for 
1939, 1940 and 1941, as well as other 
modifications. 

In an informal discussion held at 
the meeting on July 12, J. E. La- 
belle, K.C., in commenting on the 
proposed creation of prior lien bonds 
not exceeding $750,000 said that the 
working capital at present was not 
sufficient to carry on business with 
the amount of contracts on hand and 
in prospect. Creation of the prior 
lien bonds was being sought to pro- 
vide the necessary credit so that no 
contracts would have to be refused. 
At the time of the meeting orders 
on the books amounted to $9,000,000. 


CANADA VINEGARS 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I purchased Canada Vinegars some 
time ago at 26. Would you kindly in- 
form me as to the company’s finan- 
cial position and the reason for the 
recent reduction in dividend rates, as 
well as the prospects for the future 
under war time conditions? Would 
you consider it advisable to retain 
the stock or sell at present market 
prices? 

D.1.F., Montreal, Que. 

For the time being, I would hold 
if I were you. I think there is life in 
the stock of Canada Vinegars yet and, 
while it may not rise to the levels 
at which you bought it, it should 
show limited action under favorable 
market conditions. Right now, it is 
highly speculative, but as I have said, 
it is not without appeal. 

The reduction in the quarterly 
dividend from 30 cents to 10 cents 
per share was the result of the 100 
per cent increase in the excise tax on 
spirits used in the manufacture’ of 
white vinegar. Then, too, you must 
remember that actual earnings have 
not covered the dividend rate since 
1937, when $1.30 per share was 
earned. In the year ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1939, $1.04 cents per share 
was earned, against 87 cents in 1938 

The outlook for the company for 
the duration of the war is obscure. 
I think, though, that heavier taxes 
and rising costs will narrow profit 
margins and limit any real earnings 
improvement. Eventually, I think 
you will have to switch to something 
more adaptable to war time condi- 
tions. The company’s financial posi- 
tion is satisfactory. 

Canada Vinegars, Limited, and its 
subsidiaries manufacture pure spirit, 
cider, and malt vinegars and “Allen's” 
appleade and apple juice. 





Western Oil and Oil Men 





BY T. E. KEYES 


I AST week the posted field price for 

4 Turner Valley crude oil was in- 
creased by 5 cents per barrel instead 
of 8 cents recommended by the Mac- 
Gillivray Royal Commission report and 
by R. V. Le Sueur, the vice-president 
of Imperial Oil Company Ltd. 

e 

The Alberta Government, however, 
feels that as this 8 cent pipeline sav- 
ing was due in part—or possibly I 
should say they feel it was due entirely 

to the Royal Commission investiga- 
tion, the producers should be satisfied 
with a nickel and allow the govern- 
ment, or the people of the province, 
to get the other 3 cents per barrel. 
Just what means of taxation the gov- 
ernment will use to get this 3 cents 
has not been revealed. 

* 

The producers are up in arms and 
are holding a protest meeting early 
this week, and by the time this issue 
of SarurpAY NIGHT reaches you, it is 
highly possible that the producers will 
have declared war on the Aberhart 
Government. Both sides boast that 
their generals are great fighters, who 
neither give nor ask quarter. They 
are both 6 feet 6 inches and tip the 
scales at around 300 pounds. 

. 

The Government forces are led by 
Premier Aberhart, sworn enemy of the 
big interests, while the oil men are 
led by ex-premier Herbert Greenfield 
Both generals are silently making 
their plans and there is no indication 
whether the war will take the form 
of Blitzkreig or just a single combat 
affair. 

e 

The price of Turner Valley crude is 
determined by its competitive value 
at Regina, where it displaces Montana 
crude. Oil men point out that the 
price for Turner Valley crude was set 
over a year ago, or before the present 
11 per cent premium was payable for 
U.S. funds and likewise before the 
present 10 per cent excise tax on Im- 
ported crude was in effect. They say 
that if these and other taxes on dril- 
ling equipment were taken into con- 
sideration, the price of Turner Valley 
crude would really have to be in- 
creased about 32 cents a barrel to be 
on a competitive basis with Montana 
Crude at Regina 

e 

Despite the many disappointments, 
the search for new oil fields in Al- 
berta continues. Last week the Grease 
Creek No. 1 well, financed jointly by 
the Imperial Oil and the Grease Creek 
Petroleums Ltd., resumed drilling 


from around 7,020 feet. The line or 
producing horizon, or a fault—-which 
usually means a dry hole—is expected 
within a few hundred feet. 

. 

In the Steveville area, the standard 
of B.C. No. 1 well is continuing test- 
ing and the results of this test well 
will possibly not be known for several 
weeks yet. The Standard of B.C. No. 
2 well, located about 22 miles south- 
east of the No. 1, near Tide Lake, is 
drilling below 3,400 feet. 

* 

In the Pincher Creek area, the Al- 
liance No. 1, financed jointly by the 
F. P. Byrne interests and Anglo-Cana- 
dian Oil Co., Ltd., is drilling below 
5,300 feet. It has encountered several 
oil-saturated porous horizons in the 
Blairmore formations. This test, to 
date, looks very favorable and while 
the lime horizon is considerably deeper 
than anticipated, it is expected to be 
contacted at about 6,000 feet 

e 

I have not had a recent report from 
‘ither the Vermilion or Lloydminster 
fields. I understand the Franco Oils 
seismic survey party is still working 
in the Lloydminster area; also that the 
Franco-Gates well is drilling around 
800 feet 

. 


Dr. F. F. Hintze, consulting geologist 
and expert on seismograph technique, 
is directing operations for the Franco 
interests Dr. Hintze has been very 
fortunate in that the several wells 
which he located in both the Lloyd- 
minster and Vermilion areas have all 
encountered either gas or oil 


In this Vermilion area, the three 
well located by Dr. Hintze were four 
and eight miles from the nearest pro- 
ducer. Two of the wells were oil wells 
and one a gas well, or they turned 
out exactly as the seismic survey in 
dicated they should 

+ 

In the Moose-Dome field in which 
there are two producing wells, the 
McColl-Frontenac Oil Company is un- 
officially reported to have completed 
its geological survey and is now busy 
building a road to the selected well 
sites. It is expected that drilling will 
get under way shortly 

. 

The Home-Brazeau well, which en- 
countered a fault around 8,500 feet, is 
testing some of the possible upper 
formations. However, in the case of 
all other similar foothill tests, com- 
mercial production has not been ob- 
tained. 





BILMAC 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I hear that Bilmac Gold Mines has 
arranged for financing, but as my 
shares are not in my own name have 
not heard the particulars. Would you 
through your Gold & Dross column, 
kindly outline the new deal briefly? 

W. H. H., Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Bilmac has granted an option on the 
company’s property until Sept. 1, 1940, 
to Sylvanite Gold Mines. A new com- 
pany will be formed with a capital- 
ization of 3,500,000 shares, if the op- 
tion is exercised, and of these Bil- 
mac will receive 1,000,000 shares for 
property, buildings and equipment. 
The proposed new company will as- 
sume the outstanding production war- 
rants of Bilmac which aggregate $98,- 
625. The balance of the shares, with 
the exception of five issued to direc- 
tors, will go to Sylvanite in considera- 
tion for which loans bearing inter- 
ests at 6 per cent. will be advanced 
to complete the development of the 
property and bring it into production, 
if this step is warranted. 

Due to shortage of funds, work was 
suspended at Bilmac over a year and 
a half ago when a 75-100 ton mill was 
nearing completion. The property is 
developed by a shaft to 435 feet with 
levels established at 65, 170 and 410 
feet. Development work on these hor- 
izons was reported to have indicated 
ore reserves sufficient for at least two 
years’ operation of the mill which was 
being installed. I understand that if 
the option is exercised, Bilmac will 
wind up and distribute shares in the 
new company on the basis of one new 
for two old. 





Wages of Money 


Money was meant to work and to earn wages. 


To keep it lying idle is 


wasteful. 


When you put your money to work, you need 
assurance that it will be safely employed at fair 
wages; and that if you wish to change its employ- 
ment, you can do so quickly and without loss, that 
is, sell the securities in which you have invested. 


Write us for a list of Securities in which you may 
put your money to work at good wages, with the 
assurance that if you wish to vary the channel of 
its employment, you can do so readily. 


MSLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR & Co. 


Metropolitan 


Offices at Toronto, Montreal, 


Building, Toronto 


Ottawa, Hamilton, London 


Correspondents in New York and London, England 





CHIBOUGAMAU 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Is there any market for Consolidat- 
ed Chibougamau shares? I have some 
of this stock but have not seen a quo- 
tation recently. Have there been any 
developments in the district which 
would indicate the early resumption 
of operations at the Consolidated 
property? 

R. L., Verdun, Quebec. 

Consolidated Chibougamau_ shares 
are currently quoted on the unlisted 
market at 2 cents bid and 3 cents of- 
fered. The shares were removed from 
trading on the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change at the end of May at the re- 








quest of the company. No develop- 

ment work was done on 

company’s properties during 1939 

there does not s 

of an early resumptior f 

fact, the directors are nsidering 

reduction in the holdings 

object of reducing the annual main- 

tenance cost without abandoning any 

of the more promising claims 
Genera ynditions in the Chibou 

gamau district remain about the same 

No development work and very ttle 


prospecting was done last year and as 
a consequence no discovery has been 
made or no new information acquired 
which might hasten the development 


of the camp as a whole. 
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valves, minimizes 


all over the world. 
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THE Locust -Steals GRAIN 


STEALS GASOLINE 


—costs you money... Veedol seals pistons and 


drag and carbon, reduces wear 
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Some wives object 
to life insurance 


- but widows 


never 


Let your widow bless 
the day you gave her 
Imperial Life protection 


HOUSANDS of foresighted men, 

realizing the uncertainty of life and the 
great hazards of business, have turned to 
Imperial Life insurance as one unfailing 
guarantee of security for their loved ones 
should “the unexpected” happen. 


From the shoulders of these husbands 
and fathers a great weight has been lifted. 
They know that whatever happens their 
widows will never have 
poverty added to the grief of bereavement. 
These men know that the education and 
welfare of their children is assured. They 
know that if, happily, they themselves should 
survive, they will profit personally from an 
unbeatable, never-failing investment. 


Decide now to take this easy but all- 
important step that guarantees your family’s 
financial security, whatever happens ! 


See the Imperial Life representative 


today. 
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An income for life 
for this widow with 
three small children 


When Mr. M. died in 1929, his 
was left with 3 small child- 
ren. Bowed with grief as she was, 
Mrs. M. 
of poverty. Years before, Mr. M. 
had foresightedly provided for his 
family’s future. He owned Imperial 
Life insurance totalling $20,000. 


Ever since his death Mrs. M. has 
received a monthly cheque never 
less than $106. She will receive 
these welcome payments for the rest 
of her life. 


contented in the knowledge that 


of income-earning age. 
























was spared the added blow 


Mrs: M. is comforted and 


she pass on, her children 
provided for until they are 


IMPERIAL 


LET US SEND YOU THIS BOOK 
The title is: “How People Use Life Insurance.” You'll 
find it very helpful. It is free. Write Imperial Life 
Assurance Co., 20 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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such benefits effective 


In a recent case, suit was brought by 
a policyholder to recover the sum of 


45 : continue throughout life. 
$150, the amount of premiums on a 


was Waived under the disability provi- 
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What is Total and Permanent Disability? 


TINHOSE who have the total and pet There is probably no word in the English language that has more 
I manent disability clause or th definite and certain meaning when applied to ordinary situa- 
waiver of premium prov ision in their tions than the word “total”, yet it is likely a fact that there is no on 
policies should make themselves fam word used in insurance policies that is more difficult to define. 


liar with the conditions which must The word “permanent” as applied to ordinary situations is some- 
MOTOR fey i i be complied with in order to rendet what more elastic and indefinite than the word “total”, but as 

oa applied to ability to engage in an occupation, literally taken, it 
e { would seem to be very definite; that is, the condition must 


insurance policy, upon the ground But the Courts do not always place upon these words the construc- 
that the payment of such premiums tion indicated by dictionary definitions. One of the difficulties 
of attempting to define these words is that each case must be 
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Mutual Insurance Company 


Assets Exceed $2,600,000.00 
Surplus 1,330,363.89 
Dominion Govt. De- 
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Buy War Savings Certificates every month. The more you buy — the more you save. 
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ve MEET the needs of a nation in arms, to fulfil their 
& function as financial servants of the public, Canada’s 
hanks stand well equipped and ready. 

With ample funds available, they are prepared, as in peace 
time, to provide money required for vital business needs. 

With a trained and skilled staff, they are ready to offer prac- 
tical help in handling transactions rendered more complica- 
ted by Foreign Exchange Control and other‘‘war regulations”. 

To further the present plans of the Government, Canada’s 
banks are glad to act as voluntary sales agents for War 
Savings Certificates and Stamps. 

\ flexible banking system, geared to meet new problems 
as they arise, is a national asset in times of stress. Banks 
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Unemployment Insurance Increases Taxation 


(Continued 


folly. 
such ¢ 


It is entirely 
i measure 


from 


Page 7) 


conceivable 
would 


that 
prove a 


boomerang which might throw a bur- 
den on the fund at a rate far beyond 
anything contemplated by 
arial computations, and which might 


rebound on 


form of 


heavy 


the 


As pointed out 
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any actu- 


government in the 
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by Hon. 


House, “If there 
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cit in this fund the Federal Treasury 
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the country 
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of time 
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measul 
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emphasized in 
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supported the 
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time to iIn- 
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allowing 
take 


care of any post-war depressional un- 
employment. He cited the Unemplov- 


ment 


Insurance 


as an example. 


when 


the 


Act of Great Britain 
He pointed out that 
British Act was _ first 
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I'm afraid this unemployment insurance doesn’t cover us yet, Joe.” 


that the whole measure passed in a 
single day. I do not mention this 
fact here,” he continued, “to suggest 
its duplication in this House, but 
rather for the purpose of showing 
that in Great Britain, where the act 
had been in operation for five years, 
immediate and unanimous approval 
was given tu its extension as an ex- 
tremely desirable war measure.” So 
far so good! But, Mr. McLarty, let 


us have the whole picture 


Accumulated Balance 


The British plan, inaugurated in 
1911 for some 2,500,000 workers, and 
increased in 1916 to include practic- 


ally double that number, did progress 
favorably 1911 and 
iod during war, for 
ment 
ible, 


between 
the unemploy- 
during those years was neglig- 
just as unemployment in 
ada throughout the present 
be negligible. In fact, by 


the per- 


Can- 
war will 
1919 the 
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FORGE of one of England’s depot ships, called “nests”. 


When 


sub- 


marines return from patrol, they are immediately re-fuelled and re-ammunitioned 


from the depot ship. 
all the repairs necessary 


passed 
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who came 
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Great Bri- 
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was no discussion on the first, second, 
and third readings of the bill and dis- 


cussion 


Was 


so 


brief 


in 


committee 


submarine ready for another 


voyage. 
British 
balance of nearly 

Immediately following the Armis- 
tice, however, the contingency 
against which the proponents of Can- 
ada’s new 


Fund showed an accumulated 
£19,000,000 


bill hope to provide, hap- 


pened in England. Employment de- 
clined, and there was a heavy influx 


on the labor market of 
men. Unemployment 
unprecedented heights. To meet this 
emergency the Exchequer undertook 
to pay what they termed an “out-of- 
work-donation” to ex-service men 
and civilian workers. And this, ac- 


ex-service 
figures rose to 


SAVE FOR THIS DATE 
APRIL 30, 1941 


Oa this date you will be called upon to pay 
your Income Tax, the penalties for non-pay- 
ment are severe. Every loyal Canadian should 


see that this call is gladly and promptly met, 
the question of penalties is negligible as com- 
pared to our duty in the matter. 


Income taxes have been increased—but so has 
our determination to defeat the Nazi Reich. 
The income tax helps buy the planes, tanks, 
guns, shells and ships with which our men 
will smash the power of the enemy. A Savings 
Account opened at The Bank of Toronto 
today—and followed by regular deposits—will 
enable you to do your duty. The Manager of 
The Bank of Toronto is ready to advise you 
of the amount you will need—and how best to 
budget for planned saving. 


™BANK@TORONTO 


Incorporated 1855 





cording to Sir William Beveridge, 
noted English economist, “the 
first step in the disintegration of the 
insurance system,” for in their en- 
deavor to meet the growing demands 
of the unemployment groups, no us¢ 


was 


was made of the power to exclude 
from the general scheme casual occu- 
pations or short time industries. And 


then the inevitable 

In their frenzied 
the increasing 
ernment passed 
1921 and 
‘uncovenanted” 


happened. 

endeavor to meet 
demands, the gov- 
Amending Acts 
1926. “Extended” or 
benefits 
ed regardless of the 
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war) to a deficit of 
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this smacks mightily of ex- 
and political manoeuvre 
author, however, does not 
sign it wholly to that category. 
The above is merely an attempt to 


some 
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£115,000,000. 
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pediency 
This 


close of 
severe 


say 


con- 


finish the picture which Mr. Mce- 
Larty endeavored to paint. If the 
facts blot out the rosy hue of th: 
Labor Minister’s pretty picture, we 
should face those facts. There is no 


wish to destroy the illusion for the 
mere sake of being critical. But the 
assumption that Unemployment In- 
surance, inaugurated at this critical 
time, will take care of post-war un- 
employment is, unfortunately, apt to 
materialize into an exaggerated form 
of wishful thinking. 


Rigid Control 

The retention in the new Bill of 
the administrative Commission and 
the Advisory Committee is entirely 
commendable It urged, 
particularly, that Com- 


may be 


the Advisory 


mittee should be a really impartial, 
judicial committee, made up of an 
equal number of representatives of 


employers and of labor. 


If the bill is passed, it should be 


surrounded by rigid regulations for 
administration and control. In no 


case should the plan be extended to 


include benefits to any person o1 
group who have not been partici- 
pants of the scheme under the ori- 
ginal, or properly certified subse- 
quent regulations, unless such ex- 
tended or uncovenanted benefits can 
be properly certified as being actu- 
arially sound and secure. It is this 
illusory practice of extending cover- 


age beyond the limits of the original 
scheme which reduced the British 
fund to bankruptcy, and which 


would, likewise, undermine the secur- 


ity of such a measure in Canada 


Careful Scrutiny 


Furthermore, the insurance fund 
should be kept inviolate, used only to 
pay provided under the 
scheme, and subject to careful perio- 
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dic scrutiny by competent actuarial 
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question seems to_ resolve itself, 
therefore, not so much into “shall 


we have unemployment insurance?” 


as “should we have unemployment 
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jeopardize our ability to help win 
the war by diverting the millions of 
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be that is the time for 
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Parliament 
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The London Stock Exchange 
And The War Drive 


BY GILBERT C. LAYTON 


Saturday Night Financial Correspondent 
in London 


YHE London Stock Exchange, where 
nearly £20,000 million of securi- 
ties are listed, and which was, in pre- 
war days, one of the leading organs 
of world finance, has now but one 
purpose—to serve the Government’s 
war drive All prejudices and pre- 
conceptions have been put aside. All 
the old ideas of interest-rates, of the 
relation between Government bonds 
and industrial ordinary shares, have 
gone by the board. The vested inter- 
ests which were supposed to do well 
in wartime are out of the picture 
So are industrial shares, which repre 
sent these interests 


The favored theory before the wat 
and in its early months, was that the 
immense borrowing programme of the 
Treasury would gradually force up 
the rate of interest and thus depress 
the value of Government stocks. Th 
xperience has been quite the re 
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world finance, is to-day devoting itself entirely to serving the 
Government's war drive. 


Before the War, the theory was that the immense amount of Gov- 
ernment borrowing being done would force up the rete of in- 
terest and thus depress the value of Government stocks. But 
just the reverse has happened: Government bonds are at higher 
levels than before the War and new loans have been success- 
fully issued. One reason for this is the fact that Government 


The London Stock Exchange, once one of the leading organs of 
borrowing has been placed on a 3 per cent basis; the other is 
| 
| 











that no private interests are being allowed to obstruct the | 
nation's interests. And so firm has the Government's grasp be- 
come on the financial structure that it is doubtful if it will be 
| relinquished in the post-War period, and if investment resume 
its pre-War nature. 
isis of the programme Five-year encouraged the investing public to boy- 
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t War Loan jisastrous” fall in prices of indus- 
trial and commodity and miscellaneous 
Nation First ee ee ae 
essentia isinesses and professions 
we b tua i by 
- 
S “Stop The Rot” 
sts i 1 it 4 ) nen S \ mn ) LOW 
S S t stop the rot n th 1dus- 
1a ts of the St Exchange 
t t s a danger that p it ysses 
ach such proportio1 that the 
5 I s Ss faith in t no institu- 
s f interest had 1 tion of investment will be shaken 
t While gilt-edged prices are so firmly 
is Now substantial sun held there is little danger of such 
ng nt nstitutions and i change of heart. But there is no 
1 i s f f t st guarantee that Government bonds will 
S s of rdinary shares survive the coming crucial period of 
n the war without occasional relapses 
s now represented in the to the minimum prices fixed by the 
ty-sha asury. When minimum prices ars 
M" spite Ex hed, and no dealings may be done 
ts Tax \ vas always it lower levels, the gilt-edged mar- 
ser ) rcent), ket becomes “frozen,” as in the early 
s i ises reflected veeks of the war. Then the holder of 
is r ndustrial Government bonds, however he may be 
n need of funds, cannot sell his se- 
is i sted irities and liquidity, for some invest- 
sts su st that rs the greatest virtue of all in Gov- 
on two ernment bonds in normal times, is 
is t down tl rotit on nly to be found in miscellaneous in- 
tracts to the irest vestments Should this temporary 
1 s ist taxa- freezing” occur, industrial shares 
ises; and it has suld have to be sold by those who 
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needed funds; so that there is a strony 
argument for keeping the industrial 
markets intact as a second line. 

It is doubtful if investment will ever 
resume its pre-war nature. The guid- 
ing hand of the Government is too 
firmly on the reins to be easily re- 
leased; nor is it, indeed, possible in 
modern conditions to give over the 
nation’s economic affairs again to free 
enterprise. The automatic valuation of 
Government stocks, debentures, and 
industrial shares, that sensitive mech- 
anism which determined the distribu- 
tion of the people’s savings over the 
various needs of the Government 
and industry, has been’ eliminated 
from the economic engine. In a mod- 
ified form, it will, of course, be in- 
stalled again after the war. But the 
mere fact that vast new issues of Gov- 
ernment stock will be on the market 
| unbalance the markets’ functions 
The volume of active dealings in Gov- 
ernment bonds before the war was 
ilready disproportionate to the vol- 
ume of industrial dealings, and the 
industrial markets are now so narrow 
that they can be said to have ceased 
normal operations 


wil 


Government Market 


The issue of new capital for any 
purpose -is—rigidly controlled by the 
lreasury, so that the Stock Exchange 
performs little more than the rud- 
imentary function of facilitating 
‘hanges in ownership of stocks. The 
~w 24. per cent loan, issued “through 
the tap” at a flat buying and selling 
could very well be ne- 
gotiated without the intervention oi 
the Stock Exchange. Indeed, as there 
is no “turn” in the price, it is only as 
i patriotic duty that jobbers carry 
the stock on their books at all. The 


yriece of par 
I of par, 


discount market has for years past 
done little more than arrange short- 
term finance for the Treasury, play- 
ing no useful part in the conduct of 
international and domestic trade. 
The Stock Exchange, with its func- 
tion of intermediary for capital for 
long-term requirements, is not like- 
ly to become similarly obsolete, but 
will evidently continue after the war 
to act mainly as a market for Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

These developments are in accord- 
ance with the times. The old organs 
of finance and commerce dwindle in 
importance when the Government, 
through its growing number of depart- 
ments, coheres and directs the coun- 


try's life 





Mines 





BY J. A. McRAE 


MONETA Porcupines Mines _ pro- 

duced $584,126 in gold during 
the first half of 1940. Current opera- 
tions are on a basis of 5,400 tons of 
ore per month, and with very close 
to $100,000 monthly output. 


Gold flowing to the United States 
reached a new peak during the 
month of June, amounting to $1,162,- 
975,000 for the one month. This was 
occasioned in large measure througn 
the collapse of the Netherlands, Be!- 
gium and France It is believed the 
flood tide has finally been reached 
and passed and that from now on 
there may reasonably be a tapering 
oft 


Sherritt-Gordon Mines, producing 
at a rate of over $3,500,000 annually, 
and with ore reserves valued at close 
to $30,000,000 at the current price of 
metals, now ranks next to Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting Company 
as leading mine of Canada's middie 


;Old producing mines in Canada, 
under the spur of patrioticism, are 
showing every sign of full co-opera- 
tion with the Minister of Finance at 
Ottawa for all possible increase in 
output of gold during this current 
period of national emergency This 


ipplies to all mining enterprises 
small as well as large 
7 
McKenzie Red Lake ;Old Mines 
has improved its ore position during 


ent months The mill is operatin,z 


it close to 6,000 tons per month, and 
ith yutput iround $75,000 to 
SRO O00 
. 

Leitch Gold Mines produced $220, 
60 in the three months ended Jun 
) Recovery averaged $27.82 per 
ton The mill continues to operate 
it over 2,650 tons per month For 


months the recovery 
is averaged over $27.75 per ton. Al- 


past nine 


though the mine ts one of small ton 
nage, yet the high grade nature of 
th re has enabled it to enjoy im 
I sive earnings power 
. 
Preston East Dome Mines pro 


fuced $1,101,217 in gold during the 
first six months of 1940, at an oper 

iting cost of just $337,560 Excess 
profit tax was estimated at $105,415 
ind $391,436 was devoted to capital 


expenditure The shaft has been 


ompleted to 1,650 feet in depth 
After station-cutting is completed 
vork will centre upon making seven 


new levels ready for general de- 
elopment 


7 

iold miners in Canada held a con 

ference at the 
Hon. J. L 

with a view toward co-ordination of 

ind military 


middle of July with 
lisley, Minister of Finance, 
gold mining service 
Following the onference Geo. ( 


Bateman metal ontroller sent 4 


YOUR INCOME TAX 
Next April 30th 


To pay your necessarily increased income tax when it 
falls due next April, we suggest that you open imme- 
diately at the Bank a special savings account just for 
income tax purposes, and deposit each week, each fort- 
night or each month enough of your income to accumulate 
by next April the full amount of your tax. By faithfully 
following this plan you will be fully prepared and will 
avoid embarrassment. 

The Bank of Montreal 
is glad to offer this special service to 
make it somewhat easier for ycu to meet 
your tax obligation to help our country. 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established 1817 


“A BANK WHERE SMALL ACCOUNTS ARE WELCOME” 








telegram to managers of gold mines, with a little over 51 cents per share 


stating: 


“Please inform your employ- in the first half of the preceding 


ees that in carrying on their present year 
work, they are performing a real a 
service to this country You should 


also 
operate with the authorities in charge 
the military 


of 


working out an orderly program so 
that 
ceive 


a 


obtained 
period of 1939 


way as to disrupt operations as 
little as possible.” 


Lake Shore Mines is being groomed 
for a pafticularly long period of pro- 
duction. Many deep levels are being 
opened down to 5,400 feet in depth 


inform them that you will co- 


training scheme in 


The program calls for drawing ore 
from many levels rather than con- 
centrated effort on a few at a time 
Some of the ore now being placed 
in sight may not be drawn upon for 


a decade and a half, with the gen- 


while ali eligible men will re- 
training, it will be done in such 


Pickle Crow Gold Mines produced eral program looking ahead _ possibly 
$700,159 in gold 
months ended 
with 
ter. 
has 


during the three twenty years or more. The mill is 
June 20, compared at around 1,700 tons of ore daily at 
$686,666 in the preceding quar- present. This looks to be the mini- 
So far during 1940 the output mum involved in the period of read- 
been a little higher than that justment and with good indications 
during the corresponding that accordingly as work becomes 
distributed over increasing numbers 
of levels, a substantial increase in 
daily tonnage may materialize 


Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines 


produced $8,406,298 during the first E 

half of 1940. This compared with Malartie Gold Fields produced 
$7,455,531 in the first half of 1939. $122,102 during June. The mill 
Net profit for the six months ended first went into operation in De- 
June 30 was $2,968,431 or a fraction cember, last, and produced a total of 
over 60 cents per share, compared $715,037 up to June 30. 

* 











FORERUNNERS OF THE TELEPHONE 


WUC Qe 


s REACHES 
WINNIPEG 


® Before 1853, Fort Garry. . 


its only communication with Montreal by means of a 


. now Winnipeg .. . had 


brigade of boats carrying government mails. A report 
to the Postmaster General, written in 1882, says: ‘The 
arrival of the boats on the Red River about forty days 
after their departure from Montreal was an event antic- 
ipated with anxiety by the citizens who, in the midst 
of their untrodden wastes, awaited the receipt of news, 


many weeks old, from the outer world.” 


Today, in every part of Canada where telephone service 
exists, it is a quick and simple matter to establish two- 
way, word-of-mouth communication with every other 
part. Connections are usually crystal clear... and 
rates extremely moderate. This service is made possible 
by the coast-to-coast circuits of the Trans-Canada 


Telephone System. 







TRANS-CANADA 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


PEOPLE TRAVEL FASHION HOMES THE ARTS 


TORONTO, CANADA, JULY 27, 1940 


Toronto Enjoys a Summer of Flesh-and-Blood Drama 


BY HAROLD SUTHERLAND 


YOR the first time in their lives 

many young Torontonians are see- 
ing real flesh-and-blood actors, on 
tage, from New York, Hollywood and 
abroad, because two men had the busi- 
ness acumen and foresight to gamble 
on the outcome of a combination of 
big names, good plays and summet! 
prices. The result has been that som> 
fifteen hundred people are crowding 
each performance of the Royal Alex 


Left. While the carriage-trade is 
amply represented, approximately 
ninety percent. of the summer 
theatre-goers arrive by street car. 
Right. That Toronto may become 
Canada's theatrical producing centre 
is suggested in this trio of stage and 
screen stars, all appearing in sepa- 
rate plays, but all arriving for per- 
formance or rehearsal. From left to 
right: Margaret Bannerman, Cana- 
dian-born star of the London stage; 
Francis Lederer, Czecho-slovakian 
stage and screen star; Peggy Wood 
of Broadway, who Shaw says is the 
greatest of all actresses who have 
played the name part in_ his 
“Candida”. 


andra playhouse in approval of one 
of the most successful summer the- 
atre projects on the continent. 
Unlike other hot-weather ventures 
in the field of the drama, this one 
bears no relation to the cow-barn 
efforts so widely acclaimed across the 
bordet Tender love-scenes are not 
disturbed by the mooing of livestock, 
nor the triumphant cackling of a hen 
announcing the laying of an pe. 
Here, the setting is metropolitan and 
in an atmosphere air-conditioned. In 
other words, it is summer theatre in 
top hat and tails, rather than straw 
hat and overalls 

Because there are no amateurs in 
the casts, patrons are spared that 
guinea-pig feeling of being in a Thes- 
pian laboratory conducted by stage- 
truck youngsters eager to prove their 
theatrical abilities. The exigency of 
a production schedule makes it im- 
perative that the most minor memb.1 


Left. A bird's-eye view looking down 
from the flies shows the stage car- 
penters and property men setting 
the opening scene for the evening's 
performance. Centre. A packed 
house greets the actors as the cur- 
tain rises. Upper Right. “The Pur- 
suit of Happiness” is a hit! Craning 
around Francis Lederer, the star, are 
the principals, from left to right, 
Adelyn Bushnell, Roy Roberts, Don 
Shelton, Ethel Britton, Marshall 
Bradford and Byron Russell. Lower 
Right. Curtain time and Frank Mc- 
Coy gives last minute instructions 
to Byron Russell, Peggy Wood, Roy 
Roberts and Romney Brent in ‘Can- 
dida”. 


of each show be an efficient profes 
ional. For summer theatre, both for 
actors and producer, as well as tech 
nicians, scenic designers and costum 
lers, is one of the hardest jobs ii 


the profession 


J URING the regular season thet 

are usually four weeks for. re 
hearsal and two weeks of try-outs for 
changes in personnel or re-writes in 
plot or dialogue, but for the summer! 
months the casts for three plays must 
be kept in motion -the current show, 
the one that is simultaneously in re- 
hearval, and the one that is coming 
two weeks hence. All of which makes 
it necessary that every back-stage 
member responsible for the enter- 
tainment must be tops in his or her 
field 

Among the stars who have played so 
far this summer are Bramwell 
Fletcher, Violet Heming, Florence 
Reed, Peggy Wood and Francis Led 


Left. Under the tutelage of Frank 
McCoy, Francis Lederer and Ethel 
Britton rehearse the famous “bund- 
ling” scene in “The Pursuit of 
Happiness”. Right. Property men 
setting the stage for the first act of 
“Candida”. 


ere! Scheduled are Margaret Ban 
nerman, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Ed 
ward Everett Horton, Sylvia Sydney, 
Miriam Hopkins, Ina Claire and other 
equally famous names of the stage 
and screen. With talent such as this, 
prices ranging from fifty cents to a 
dollar and a- public traditionally 
critical but nevertheless appre 
lative when given something worth 
While to cheer about, seems to be the 
formula for the success of the pres 
ent venture, which has now becom 
exciting news among box-office stati 

licians along Broadway. Alread, t 

(Continued on page 19) 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 





Munz A Rare Technician 
BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


MMHE brilliant Polish pianist 
slaw Munz made his second appear- 
ance in Toronto within a few months 


Mieczy- 


at last week’s concert in Varsity 
Arena. He again played the Rach- 
maninoff Rhapsody for piano and 


orchestra which he introduced to local 
listeners with the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra last winter. It gains in 
appeal with repetition, glowing melo- 
dious, ingenious in harmonic combina- 
tions and stupendous in demands on 
the execution of the soloist. It is re- 
markable what an _ inspiration the 
fluent melodies of Paganini have been 
to greater composers than himself 

Schumann, Liszt, Brahms and now 
Rachmaninoff. From one of the violin- 
ist’s themes the Russian has built up 
a tone-poem more profoundly rich 
and emotional than anything Paganini 
dreamed of. It had an ideal inter- 
preter in Mr. Munz. His touch is 
beautiful with the qualities of mystery 
and rapture that characterize 
Rachmaninoff at his best. 
technique is magical 
never 
glorious in 
role of the 
companist; yet the work is very in- 
tricately scored and demands imagina- 
tion and finesse, amply evident in Mr 


poetic 


in expert ez 





used for meretricious effect 
emotional climaxes. ‘The 


orchestra is that of ac- 


Stewart's direction 
For the rest of it Mr. Ste 


of short works, rey 


wart gave 


a program ete with 








melody and elegance The serenity 
of 18th century London was recalled 
in the first symphony of William 
Boyce (1 -1779) one of the great 
musical organizers of his time. Based 
on traditional English airs, it is sooth 
ng and = gracious The grace ind 








OREMOST among the many im- 
portant innovations instituted by 
CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL is the 


Home Bureau under 


tion of Katherine Caldwell Bayley. 


Assisted by many 


Bayley has directed this most impor- 
tant department since 1928. 


: ; 
| 3 , 


ent in Haydn's ‘Surprise’ Symphony 
which generation later, and 
illustrated the broad development of 
the orchestral fabric achieved after 
Boyce’s day. Both symphonies were 


came a 


rendered by Mr. Stewart in the court 
ly atmosphere of their time 
Everyone knows the airs of Am- 


broise Thomas’ overture to “Mignon,” 
but it is only in a distinguished render- 
ing by a orchestra that one 
realizes the composer’s exquisite use 
of harp and woodwind. Thomas was 
carrying on a tradition he had learned 
of Jean Francois Lesueur, court 
ductor of France under both Napoleon 
and the Bourbons. Lesueut 
ten but lives in his pupils, twelve o 
whom won the Prix de Rome, in- 
cluding not merely Thomas _ but 
Berlioz and Gounod. It was a tradi- 
tion that despised blatancy, and ex- 
alted delicacy in the 


large 


con- 


is forgot 


f 


and classic grace 
use of orchestral tones. Its persistence 
could be noted in Saint Saens ‘Danse 
Macabre;” ‘Apprentice 
cerer” and Debussy’s “Moonlight,” all 
listinction. Listening t 


seemed echoes of a 


Dukas’ Sor- 


played with 


them they 


past 


that has been abruptly destroyed. If 


Nazism is to prevail, the charm and 
fragrance of French musical tradi- 
tion will vanish as completely as have 


sd 


poetry and grandeur from contem 


porary German musik 


SALTURDAY NiGat 





BRILLIANT STAR OF THE LONDON STAGE and British films, Toronto- 

born Margaret Bannerman will make her first stage appearance in Canada when 

she is seen at the Royal Alexandra Theatre all next week in Somerset Maugham’s 

brilliant comedy, “Our Betters”, in which Miss Bannerman starred for two solid 

vears at the Globe Theatre, London. She will be supported by an outstanding 

cast among whose members will be Don Shelton, popular young juvenile actor, 
last seen here with Ethel Barrymore in “Whiteoaks”. 


Ladies’ Morning Musical Club, 1100 pert woman tympanist in Canada. 
strong, and many minor groups. Its Local musicians and critics recently in- 
conductor is Ethel Stark, an able vited to a rehearsal were amazed, be- 
violinist, who is also a pupil in con- cause they did not know women wind 
jucting of the brilliant baton-wielder, performers were to be found in Mont- 
Fritz Reine During residence in the real. The enthusiasm of the ensemble 
United States she had some experience is revealed by the fact that full re- 
n directing orchestral groups. When  hearsals have been continuing right 
it the instance of various women through the summer. Serious purpose 


1usicians she undertook the task, she 


demonstrated in the numbers on which 


went seriously to work and established they have been working and which 
strict discipline in connection with at- will be heard when the Orchestra 
tendance at rehearsals. She refused makes its bow on July 31; Beethoven's 


Overture “Coriolan;” 
Strings; Mozart’s Symphony in 


to attempt a flash-in-the-pan show- 
ing by a scratch orchestra; and after 


irduous work now has an orchestra 





if approximately fifty well-drilled nival of the Animals.” 

© women, ready to make their debut. The distinguished Canadian tenor, 
Montreal Experiment Montreal possesses many able women Nicolas Massue of the Metropolitan 
Montreal’slarge population of ardent string performers, who formed a_ Opera, is spending some weeks in his 
music-lovers is profoundly interested nucleus The remarkable achieve- native land, and is soloist in the broad- 
n an experimental enterprise which ment has been the assembling of a cast “Sevillana” conducted by Henri 
has been rehearsing for some months, complete wind section, oboes, flutes, Miro. On a recent afternoon he was 
1 Women's Svmphony Orchestra. It is clarinets, bassoons and horn players, interviewed on Mrs. Pierre Casgrain’s 
enthusiastically supported by the ind an adept, said to be the only ex broadeast “Femina,” which is heard 
eee & 

‘ "MSC oe ee 


This is the staff that ‘‘tries’’, 
““sifts” 


Here, under actual normal home conditions, 
all testing of food products, equipment and 












3. In the pie test pictured, we sought and 
found the perfect lemon pie. 





recipes is carried on. ; 

4. No dish can be better than the enjoyment it 

provides. Here is one that is being carefully 
tested by capable hands, 


“records” and 
for the soundest findings. 


The FIRST and ONLY magazine | 


in Canada to establish a 
Home Bureau in an actually “lived in” home ! 


the able direc- 
experts, Mrs. 


Here 


every variety of food product, household product 
and household equipment, is tested. 


The HOME JOURNAL'S Home Bureau is abso- 
lutely unique. It is not merely a testing ground. 


It goes farther than that. 


All its operations are 


carried on in an actually “‘lived-in” home... . 







THE MAGAZ/NE 






DONE / 


THAT GETS THINGS 


Only following the most rigid 


tests 1s this Seal of 

granted to a product and per 

mission given to reproduce ut 
in advertising material. 





a representative Toronto home quite 
within the desires and attainment of 
the majority of CANADIAN HOME 
JOURNAL readers. 


To insure adequate working space 
for testing, there are two kitchens in 
the Home Bureau. Actual meals for 
family and guest occasions are plan- 
ned down to the detail of party favors. With 
such facilities available, a practical background 
is provided for all editorial discussion on house- 
keeping problems and cookery ... . a fact that 
creates a bond of understanding between the 
magazine and its readers across the Dominion. 


Approval 


The Favorite Woman's Magazine in a Quarter of 


a Million Canadian Homes 


73 RICHMOND ST. WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 
Branches: Montreal - New York 


Bach’s Suite for 
D 
major, No. 31; and Saint-Saens “Car- 






over the French network. Mr. Massue 
is descended from a famous French- 
Canadian family, which figured in the 
political history of both Quebec and 
Manitoba, and received his musical 
education at Florence under the 
famous baritone Ancona. He made his 
operatic debut in Italy in 1931 and 
during the next five years sang lead- 
ing roles at Naples, Trieste, Leghorn, 
Vienna and Riga. On his return to 
America in 1936 he was immediately 
engaged by the Metropolitan. On Mrs. 
Casgrain’s program he sang two lyrics, 
“Lied” by Cesar Franck, and ‘Love's 
Secret” by Bantock. 


C.N.E. Scholarships 


For the first time the Canadian 
National Exhibition is awarding 
scholarships of a value of $500 each to 
winners of this year’s vocal, violin 
and piano competitions. These should 
prove a stronger incentive than the 
gold medals awarded in the past. They 
may be used for tuition in any section 
of Canada where the recipient lives; 
and in cases where students are unable 
to defray their own living 
during tuition, an amount not exceed- 
ing $150 may be used for that purpose. 
Gold medallists of former years will 
be eligible provided they participate 
again in the general competitions. 
Scholarships will be awarded by 
special adjudicators, from among out- 
standing participants in the general 
competitions. 

Arthur Benjamin, the famous com- 
and pianist, now resident in 
Vancouver, recently played an exten- 
sive broadcast program from that city. 


expenses 


poser 


she principal work was’ Franck'’s 
Choral Prelude and Fugue 2. Other 
selections were Russian and early 


Italian. The latter group included a 
Pastorale by Leonardo da_ Vinci, 
Arietta by Leonardo Leo, a Sonata by 
Cimarosa, and a Gigue by Rutini. 

The famous director, Dalton Baker, 
is directing the choral part of a broad- 
east “Sanctuary” from Vancouver 
which includes readings of a reflective 
character by Ira Dilworth, CBC re- 
gional director for British Columbia 
Mr. Baker’s selections are choice, in- 
cluding some of the more beautiful 
of historic hymns and such classics as 
Schubert's “To Music” and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Departure.” 

In addition to 
Promenade 


conducting weekly 
Symphony Concerts at 
Winnipeg, Geoffrey Waddington is 
directing a broadcast series on the 
Western network entitled “For 
Friends of Music.” Mozart’s ‘Don 
Juan” Overture and the Persian Dance 
from Moussorgsky’s ‘‘Khovantchina” 
were featured on his most recent pro- 
gram. The guest was Ruth 
Markus, who in June made so admir- 
able an impression at a Proms con- 
cert in Toronto. 

The gifted violinist Jean de Rim- 
anoczy with string orchestra provides 
a distinguished broadcast from Van- 
couver entitled ‘Classics for Today.” 
He has recently been featuring ar- 
rangements of familiar works by 
Maurice Miles. 

Dr. Healey Willan, foremost Cana- 
dian composer, and Elie Spivak, con- 
certmaster of the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra, are among the large mus- 
ical summer colony at Vancouver. 
They have completed a series of six 
joint recitals and at the final event on 
July 24 played a work of historic in- 
terest, the Sonata in D minor by John 
Humphries. The composer was an 
English violinist who died in 1730 in 
his 23rd year. Despite his youth he 
composed considerable music of very 
high promise. Dr. Willan has also 
commenced a series of organ recitals 
at St. Andrew’s Wesley Church in 
which he will play a number of his 
own compositions. 

Herbert Nystrom, a 
tenor, who has won many awards at 
the Saskatchewan Music Festivals, 
recently made his network debut from 
Vancouver. He has for a time been 
absent from Canada and is well known 
as a soloist in San Francisco, Portland 
and Seattle. 

The famous Toronto violinist, Albert 
Pratz, has been sojourning in Winni- 
peg, and among other radio activities 


soloist 


gifted lyric 





July 27, 1940 


PROMENADE 
@ SYMPHONY 
@ CONCERTS 


Presented by The 
Toronto Philharmonic Orchestra 


STEWART, Conductor 


VARSITY 
ARENA 
(Ventilated) 
e 


HERTHA GLATZ 


FAMOUS CONTRALTO 
THURS., AUGUST 1st, 9 p.m. 


1000 Seats 25c; Admission 35c. 


Res. 50c, 80e—Heintzman’s and Moodey's 
Daily: Arena Box Office Thursdays only. 
ERNEST JOHNSON, Manager 








FALESCXNDRA. 


week OF f FRANCIS LEDERER in 
JULY 22 ¢ “PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS” 


NEXT WEEK: Seats Now Selling 
MARGARET 


BANNERMAN 


in Somerset Maugham’s most brilliant comedy 


“OUR BETTERS” 


in which Miss Bannerman starred for ~ 
two years at the Globe Theatre, London 


PRICES 


@ = Mats. Wed. Sat. 25¢ & 50c 
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has been directing a chamber music 
group One of its important per- 
formers has been Schumann's Quintet, 


with Anna Moncrieff Hovey at the 
keyboard, Mr. Pratz, violin, Zara 
Nelsova, ’cello, Paul Olynyk, double 


bass, and Michael Barton, viola. 


Australian Composers 


An Empire recital was recently ar- 
ranged at Vancouver featuring 
Clement Q. Williams, eminent Aus- 
tralian baritone, Viola Morris and 
Victoria Anderson, English duo-sing- 
and Enid Conley, pianist. The 
program was devoted to Australian 
composers, including Vera Buck, Wil- 
liam G. James, Roy Agney, Arthur 
Benjamin, Dorothy Greville, Margaret 
Sutherland, Iris de Rego and Frank 
Hutchens. The latter is the head of 
the Australian Conservatory of Music, 
at Sydney, N.S.W. The only noa- 
Antipodean composer was tt4 
Bridge, represented by a setting of 
“The Graceful Swaying Wattle” by an 
Australian writer, Veronica Mason 
The recital included two songs of 
Australian aborigines, “Jabbin-Jabbin" 
and “Bingo-Bingo,” and a Maori song 
of farewell ‘*Po-Kare-Kare.” 


ers, 





ETHEL STARK, noted Canadian violinist and conductor who directs the Mont 
real Women’s Symphony Orchestra which will make its public debut on July 31. 
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Dickens Had Only Two 


BY W. S. MILNE 


TALE OF 
Murray. 


‘THREE CITIES, by D.. 1. 
Musson. $3.00. 

M* OPINION of this book was con- 
“~~ siderably higher when I was half- 
way through it than it is now. The 
first half is rare stuff, vivid and ro- 
bust. The characterizations are ex- 
cellent, the action rapid, and the at- 
mosphere and settings picturesque and 
convincing. But then it goes histor- 
ical; the stage is crowded with famous 
and infamous names, and the fortunes 
of the hero become so entirely at the 
mercy of the intrigues of courtiers 
and politicians and the blundering 
strategy of incompetent generals, that 
he is relegated to puppet-status, and 
very nearly lost in the shuffle. 

The three cities of the title are 
Rome, London and Paris. The story 
starts in Rome, in 1858. The hero is 
a young monk, about whose birth 
there is a secret. He falls in love with 
a beautiful lady, whose brother is a 
revolutionary fugitive, guilty of an 
attempt to assassinate Napoleon If. 
He helps the brother to escape and b; 
so doing is compelled to forsake his 
convent. He journeys to England in 
an attempt to trace down a clue to his 
parentage, and becomes first appren- 
tice to a tombstone-maker, and then 
assistant to a Punch and Judy show- 
man. This section of the novel, almost 
half, is the best part of it. It is full 
of vivid character -sketches in the 
Dickensian tradition, and the disciple 
is not unworthy of his master. Mr. 
Murray is particularly successful in 
making us see London of that time 
through the eyes of an unworldly 
young Italian artist. 

Then the story shifts to Paris. 
Deodato learns the secret of his birth, 
and is taken under the protection of 
the emperor He becomes an officer 


in a crack regiment, and meets again 
the lady he had briefly seen and adored 
in Rome. She is now married to a 
French nobleman. His continued 
adoration involves him in further in- 
trigue and conspiracy, and he is forced 
to resign his commission. Then comes 
the Franco-Prussian war. Deodato 
volunteers as a private, and the author 
takes us with great thoroughness 
through the pitiful and scandalous de- 
tails of that tragically bungled cam- 
paign. The war over, and the lady’s 
husband dead, the lovers at length 
marry, but their happiness is brief. 
They become involved in the squalid 
melodrama of the commune, and are 
swept away on the tide of the Paris 
rabble. The conspirator-brother, who 
has been popping in and out, in un- 
ashamedly melodramatic fashion, now 
does a Sydney Carton, and_= saves 
Deodato, but the beautiful Ludovica 
is sacrificed to the author’s desire for 
a strong curtain, and Deodato returns 
to Rome, purified by suffering or 
something, to become a_ world - re- 
nowned sculptor. 


The book would make an excellent 
movie, particularly if the French sec- 
tion were reduced to half its length, 
and the story closed with the reuniting 
of the lovers on the death of the hus- 
band. Someovone dark and dashing, like 
Laurence Olivier, would make a fine 
figure out of Deodato, and there would 
be a host of excellent tit-bits for char- 
acter-actors. Ludovica, though, would 
have to be brought to life more thor- 
oughly than Mr. Murray has done, 
She does not appear much in the first 
three hundred pages, however, and for 
these I have nothing but praise. They 
are worth reading by themselves, but 
if you go on much past that, don’t 
say I didn’t warn you 


Practical Piety 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


FORTY YERARS A 
PREACHER, by 


Musson. $3. 


COUNTRY 
George B. Gilbert. 


us book has a singular history. 

After the success of “Horse and 
Buggy Doctor” the historic Harpet 
firm conceived the idea that a similar 
narrative by a country preacher would 
be appropriate. “The Christian Her- 
ald” was appealed to, and sponsored a 
contest to select a typical country 
parson who might attempt the task. 
Choice fell on Rey. George B. Gilbert 
an Episcopalian (or Anglican) minister 
of Middletown, Connecticut, of late 
years a celebrity in New England. Mr. 
Gilbert accepted the task, but when 
his narrative reached the publishers, 
they made the discovery that he was 
the reverse of “typical;” in fact, as 
individualistic a being as ever wore 
the cloth, entirely unconventional in 
his methods of spreading the Gospel. 

Then good tuck lay in the fact that 
Mr. Gilbert is gifted with the ability 
to pungently reveal his own remark- 
personality. He is a tall, lean, 
Vermont Yankee of the ancient stock, 
aman no Church or no Society could 
ever succeed in reducing to fixed 
standards. Throughout his career he 
has been a missionary preacher in 
the derelict and exhausted regions of 
Connecticut. In North America it is 
astonishing how near to great cities 
poor and primitive rural communities 
found. What is true of 
Montreal and Toronto is true of Hart- 
ford and New Haven. Mr. Gilbert says 
that in old New England villages are 
to be found groups where standards 
of living and morals, are as low as 
those of any city slum. To the re 
clamation of such people he has de- 
voted his life. Incidentally he has 
reclaimed several deserted churches, 
and made them happy centres of social 
life. 

His career has been a life-long pro- 
test against the idea that his Church 
was a Church for the rich. Every 
Church he holds must be a Church 
for the poor or it is not a Christian 
agency. His ideals are to be found 
in his last chapter “The Church With- 
in,” in which he lays down the dictum; 
“The church must get back to the 
simple practice of its own precepts and 
the humility and unselfishness of its 
founder. Somehow or other the so- 
called mature churches must adjust 
their programs so that they will at- 
tract all sorts and conditions of men.” 

The last chapter is the only one in 
Which he does any preaching. The 
rest is a delightful, sympathetic and 
humorous narrative of human con- 
tacts; the story of a happy life. Verily 
Mr. Gilbert was a strange kind of par- 
son. When he visited a mission dis- 
trict he took in his car a freezer of 
ice cream, and a supply of hog dogs 
so everybody could have a party. In 
Villages when parishioners must come 
a long way to attend divine service 
he served mid-day meals. His views 
on many things, (including the re- 
marriage of divorced persons) are en- 
tirely uncanonical. Raised on a Ver- 
mont farm he is a jack-of-all-trades, 
and has fixed the plumbing for many 
a neighbor. All his spending money 
at college was earned cutting the hair 
of fellow students, and he has cut the 
hair of thousands of rustic parishion- 
ers. Yet one can perceive that at no 
time was he a clown. The dignity of 
Christian priesthood shone in all he 
did. 

Of special interest to Canadians are 


able 


are to be 


his references to the late Rt. Rev. Ed- 
ward Campion Acheson, Bishop of 
Connecticut, under whom he served 
for years. The latier was a Wyckliffe 
graduate and in the mid-eighties the 
handsomest young man at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. He fought in the 
old Varsity company of the Queens 
Own Rifles in the North West rebel- 
lion, and was, if I mistake not, a 
classmate of President Cody. He mar- 
ried a daughter of the late George 
Gooderham, and before being called 
to the United States was associated 
with the Church of the Redeemer and 
All Saints Church, Toronto. Though 
his associations in Canada were all 
Low Church, in a period when war- 
fare between Low and High was ac- 
rimonious, he gradually in new 
surroundings became an extreme 
High Churchman. Such being the 
case it was natural that he should 
have suspicions of a man of uncon- 
ventional and uncanonical ideas like 
Mr. Gilbert, who was constantly under 
fire. Finally Dr. Acheson took the 
wise course of going to see for him- 
self one of the rural missions where 
dinner was provided after communion. 
Gilbert showed him in the front pew 
a family of ten very poor and hungry 
folk who had walked three miles to 
church; “Would you send them over 
the hill afoot with empty stomachs?” 
he asked. 

“Certainly not,” the Bishop con- 
ceded, “by all means give them some- 
thing to eat.” 

“But” says Mr. Gilbert, “Bishop 
Acheson was used to wealthy city 
churches and it was hard for him to 
comprehend the meaning and purpose 
of many of the things I did in the 
country. On the whole we got along 
fairly well, but now and again there 
were ructions. His whole training 
and upbringing were so different from 
mine that it was difficult for us to 


find mutual understanding.” Finally 
Acheson said to complainants, “The 
only thing to do with that fellow is 


to let him alone. You can’t do any- 
thing with him. You can’t change him. 
I tried it and got nowhere. Just let 
him alone.” 


Inept Intriguer 


BY EDGAR McINNIS 
THE ERRANT DIPLOMAT: THE LIFE 
OF FRANZ VON PAPEN, by Oswald 
Dutch. Longmans, Green. $4.00. 


(PHERE are few more consistent har- 

bingers of evil in the modern 
world than Franz von Papen. 
Wherever he goes, trouble seems in- 


evitably to follow; and not minor 
trouble, for it involves the lives of 
men, and even the fate of nations. 


Through it all, von Papen himself has 
walked almost unscathed-—though on 
at least one occasion his fate hung 
by a hair. But most of his associates 
have not been so fortunate; and if 
von Papen is not shunned by other 
men as an homme fatal, it is no fault 
of his record. 

Oswald Dutch has summed up that 
record in a somewhat loosely con- 
structed but thoroughly informed 
biography. It is a story that reaches 
from the United States of 1914 to the 
Turkey of the present day. And it is 
a story which shows its central figure 
in a consistent role throughout. If 
there is any record of von Papen ever 
having done good, it does not emerge 





PORTRAIT OF JUDGE HALIBURTON, author of "Sam Slick”, by Sir Wyls 
Grier, recently unveiled at the opening of the Haliburton Memorial Museum at 
Windsor, N.S. The artist portrays the Judge sitting before his home “Clifton” 
which is now the Museum, sketching a verbal rough draft of his characters 
before dictating the prose. The house was erected by Haliburton while he was a 
Justice of the Nova Scotia Supreme Court, and it was in the library here that 
the historian, statesman and early American humorist did some of his finest 


writing. 


It was rebuilt through the efforts of Elon. A. S. MacMillan, Minister 


of Highways and Public Works of Nova Scotia, and the interest of the Canadian 
Authors’ Association. 


from this narrative. He has been in- 
variably on the side of the forces of 
destruction, not through any studied 
purpose or deep conviction, but--what 
is more appalling from a combina- 
tion of levity and incompetence which 
has perhaps made him all the more 
dangerous. 

On at least two occasions von Papen 
has played a central role in the major 
developments of our own time. If he 
has not actually determined the course 
of events, he has at least been the 
instrument of underlying forces in 
bringing certain events to pass. The 
first example was the part he played 
in bringing Hitler into power in Ger- 
many. The second was his success in 
persuading Schusschnigg to consent to 
the interview with Hitler which led 
to the downfall of Austria. And to 
these instances Oswald Dutch would 
add a third—the share of von Papen 
in the negotiations which led to the 
German-Soviet pact of last August 
and the consequent outbreak of the 
present war. 

The story of these first two episodes 
has been told by many persons and 
from many angles. The story of the 
Soviet negotiations is less well known, 
and even the brief treatment in the 
present volume rests More oh assump- 
tions than on direct evidence. But the 
assumptions are not unreasonable; and 
though they do not present von Papen 
as the originator of the Soviet pact, 
they do assign him a major role in 
the preliminary negotiations which 
led to that agreement. 

Events of this magnitude are a good 
deal for any man to have on his con- 
science. But von Papen's conscience 
seems tough enough to bear anything. 
His combination of egotism and ambi- 
tion has throughout his life led him 
from one intrigue to another, and the 
fatalities which resulted from his ac- 
tivities never seem to have shaken his 
faith in himself or his determination 
to cut a figure before the world. In 
America _ his activities dis- 
credited his government, and = his 
criminal carelessness with the records 
of these activities cost the lives of a 
number of those who had aided him 
In Germany his treachery and un- 
scrupulousness delivered the govern- 
ment of the Republic to Hitler and 
ultimately led to the death or dis- 
appearance of men who had been his 
close friends and associates. And in 
the case of Schusschnigg it was a 
monstrous and deliberate betrayal by 
von Papen which precipitated the 
train of events leading to the tragedy 
of Austria. 

This is a great deal for a man of few 
talents and no character to have ac- 
complished. It is all the more strik- 
ing in the light of von Papen’s record 
of disastrous failure in any construc- 
tive enterprise. His persistence in 
intrigue has been equalled only by his 
ineptitude; and yet it has brought him 
successive opportunities to exercise 
anew his peculiar genius. The only 
hope is that his present associates will 
share the fate of his former ones. It 
is on that hopeful note that the book 
closes. “The question for me," says 
the author, “is not whether or no Herr 
von Papen will dig Hitler’s grave. That 
question I answer with an immediate 
yes, although I make no claim to be a 
prophet. The only question that re- 
mains open is, When?” 


An Early Hitler 


BY L. A. MacKAY 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT, by Lewis 
V. Cummings. Thomas Allen. $4.50 


(PHE still the greatest 

European expert of the ‘blitzkrieg’ 
was Alexander III of Macedonia, 
commonly known as Alexander the 
Great. Almost twenty-three centuries 
have passed since his birth, centuries 


sabotage 


first, and 


of virtually incessant warfare; vet 
military historians are practically 
unanimous in the belief that in all 
that time Europe has not produced 
a military mind to equal his. Was 
he anything more than an incompar- 
abie military genius? In his own lif 
time he was worshipped as a god, and 
disdained as a madman. In the Middle 
Ages he became a fabulous hero of 
romance, The era of centralized 
monarchies saw in him the great or- 
ganizer and standard-bearer of civili 
zation. The development of national 
and racial mythologies in the 
teenth century presented him as a 
great man gone wrong, who 
pated the Pure Greek heritage among 
a lot of low Orientals. Still more re 
cently, there has been a tendency to 
exalt him as an enlightened 
runner of the cosmopolitan ideal 
Mr. Cummings, while doing full 
justice to Alexander's immense 
energy, his towering imagination, his 
almost uncanny magnetism, 
inclines in the end to something not 
far from the verdict of Nero’s prime 
minister, that Alexander was “a 
gangster from his very boyhood, the 
bane alike of enemies and of friends, 
aman who considered it the height of 
happiness to be the dread of 
man alive.” There can be little doubt 
that limitless and ruthless personal 
ambition was the main driving force 
behind Alexander's brilliant 


nine- 
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VACATIONING 


\WiIVveEs go gaily off, I know 





Without misgiving, qualm_ or 
pause 
But I, for one, shall never go 
Vacationing alone because 
You might become the lonely lover 


Recalling pretty things about me 
But chances are you would discover 
Flow well you get along without me! 


May 


ae 


and M1 


RICHSTONE, 


Cummings 


criticises very 
shrewdly those who would read too 
much into the celebrated program 


of ‘harmony,’ pointing out that it 
scems to have been dictated primat 
ily by the military needs of his policy 

Yet it can hardly be denied that 
Alexander was aware, and. rightly 
aware, of his importance as an inno 


vator, the originator of an entirely 
new and fruitful order in the Med 
iterranean and the Near East The 
man whose influence was so great 
that a recent book on military his 
tory can give his name to the whole 
period B.C. 336-A.D. 1453 was more 
than a mere hot-tempered = adven 
turer; his mind was both receptive 
and productive of new and_= highly 
significant political ideas Yet 
though one may not accept entirely 


Mr. Cummings’ verdict, the care and 
enthusiasm he has put into the study 
of one of the world’s most fascinating 
characters make his book as interest 


ing as it is instructive. Mr. Cum- 
mings’ presentation of the back- 


ground of fourth century Greek his 
tory is frequently dubious, and in a 
few cases definitely erroneous; but 
in the narrative of the Eastern cam 
paigns Mr. Cummings brings to bear 
a personal geographical 
such as no previous 
claim, and his account here is defin- 
itely the clearest and most consistent 
yet put forward. His account of 
Alexander's difficulties with his 
army also bears the mark of 
common sense and a 
quaintance with military 
It is a pity that the book is marred 
by somewhat 
Propet 


knowledge 
historian could 


robust 
practical ac 
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careless proof-reading 
names in particular are mis 
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but will seldom seriously 
average reader 
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S irl’ 
chool-Girl's Treat 
BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 

T’S just a question whether that) on the whole story that is quite out 
high-cl scandal about the Duc of character in so turbulent and 
de Praslin, the mad Duchesse and Bronte-esque a tragedy 
the lovely governess is suitable class Apart from the school prologue at 
room material for young misses at the epilogue the chief flaw in “All This 
Louise M. Alcott stage of their de- and Heaven Too” lies in weakness o! 
velopment. In “All This and Heaven characterization. Mile. DeLuzy’s \ 
Too” Warner Brothers assume that ues seem to be chiefly negative and 
it is and have cast the story in that Bette Davis’s stormy talents have 
form. So we have the victim and be subdued throughout to a meek 
heroine of the story, Mademoiselle passivity As for the Duke himself 
DeLuzy (Bette Davis) devoting the what is one to make of a gentleman 
whole of French hour to a recital too high-minded to reveal his 
of her tragedy Mademoiselle omits Dy m« than a murmur or a glance 
nothing, except the more carnal as- and not too fastidious to murder his 
pects of the story which we are to Duchess? The cautious overlay If 
assume never existed. For the rest whitewash here defeats both reason 
she gives her pop-eyed little charges and the facts. 
the works—-the tormented Duke, th By contrast the one strongly re- 
furious sex-mad Duchess, the scenes, vealed character, the Duchess 
the back-stairs gossip, her own per- Praslin (Barbara O'Neill) is magni 
secution from the Walter Winchells _ ficent Barbara O'Neil! showed what 
of the period, and then the big mur- she could do as the beautiful mad 


der sce 


me, 


with screams and 
ings and the ducal bed-room a sham- She goes far 


chok- wife in “When 


Tomorrow 


Comes 


beyond that characteri- 
> 
3 


bles of blood and shattered furniture zation here. By turn tragic, hateful 
Well, no wonder Mademoiselle was sombre and maniacal she alone 
a success with her little pupils. (My seems to build the picture to its fat 
French teacher was a grim, reticent ful climax It is her performan 
litthe woman, a fanatical grammarian that often gives morbid reality to 
who never admitted the existene oO! situation that always tends to f: 
sex except in the endings of French jnto inconsistencies and innocent in 
nouns and = qualifying adjectives. plausibilities 
What we would have given in tho From the production point of view 
days for an hour with Mademoiselle of course. it’s a wonderful show. ric 
DeLuzy!) glittering and profusely detailed. F 
fo grown-up movie-goers, long a}! its length too, it seldom drags 
separated from the school-room th But it is essentially a candied ver 


seminary 


torious scandal will hardly appeal so 49) pays ween a fairly noxious, 
much, Indeed it seems to offer about high-class, murder and suicide cass 
every disadvantage a producer could 
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a storys 
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so alarmingly about their futur 
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wrong with the 
constructed 
quently moving It's just old hat 
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awfully good no one can quite 
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really got a lot 
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demented 
dishevelled, Het 
as the heroine’s futur: 
The cast 
Whitty and F: 
there's abso 
lutely nothing wrong with the acting 
nothing 
play, which is we! 
dramatically, and fr 


they’re not 


handsome 


0 


beat 


l 


entertainment 
out of “Turnabout,” a Thorne Smith 
surprises and 
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PORTS OF CALL 


Across the Great Lakes 


BY CHARLOTTE KYLE 


YOW is the time to spread out th Phe immaculate white ship, trimmed 








pleasure maps of Canada and look with gleaming brass is a pretty sight 








into the resort question. Having to and what with the customary bus 
be a landlubber most of the year is a Ness of transferring the baggage to 
state of affairs which few can avoid the staterooms and the familiar bt 
so naturally wandering eyes turn to. of farewells, a lively scene is created 
lakes and rivers for water trips Port cNicoll is situated on the 
The largest inland expanse of water shores of Georgian Bay ind is an 
in the world is conveniently situated important grain centre The hug 
for summer cruising so that Canadians elevators, which store the ountry’s 
and Americans can enjoy an exhilarat vheat, rear high along the wate 
ing voyage either as a break in a_ front and, as the shi ntly tes 
transcontinental train journey or as out of tl lock, the ecks a 
a holiday cruise far away from hot ined with groups of happy voyagers 
and crowded cities \aving vodbye to the tow ) vh 
Luxury ships have ince 1912, ope make a habit each summer of see 
ated a delightful circle or one a ng the ship gh ancho A sin 
cruise hetween Port MeNicol ind cen i uC it Fo W im 
Fort William and its twin cit Port hen the cruise begins from that port 
Arthur via the Soo Canal F ror 
1883 to 1912, a steams! servic it Thoughiful Service 
Owen Sound, Ont is the easter 
terminus ha een operated in I ! itin 
now thers S an alternate ! I ul! stat yt t a | GEORGIAN BAY, 
tween Owen Sound an t s t Lakes cruises. Here the ship sails past 
es through the North Insid han I lers yucht S ‘ The Faith, Hope and Charity, called the Chr 
of Man n Is 1. Ejitt f S s 
graph eee st ; - ‘ = : Islands of which Faith, Hop 
holiday of scen e , : 2 i Charity, the first easterly group 
OrG IS Sue = ie . ul . cy alled the Christian Islands, ars 
SEN Re oak ee — _ & Indian reservations. In the far 
OF Telaxation ang s ; ActIV ° listance can be seen the Blue Mount- 
neludir ieck sports t 
_ Ontario 
jyuoits ath x la? g s! 
ng douillon, af no Y i s 
irties and n go Ss 
The voyag fron the f ! is ind varied and rowards evening, lighthouses can be 
terminals Ss tte is the lise continues West 
Y s i s s s Ves s ird past Bruce Peninsula’ and 
t t sig s t Head. The limestone cliffs ex- 
stward twice a ¢ a s lian friends ized tra tend to Cape Hurd, and a little island 
ives To nt n the i after! t this vil nt ind it that pops up out of the water is none 
and fo tv r Irs st 5 ~ l¢ t t the sma tI otne! than Flowet! Pot Island, so 
! ng Ont farn ! t ng the e oon illed because of its queer formation 
t s e By now life on board is quite excit- 
ul \ ng, for the more active passengers 
F \ H st ! t ght i tween the il jlancing to the ship’s dance o1 
ie tra is \ s n 1estra in the moonlight and others 
aying bridge o1 sading. Posi- 
garde i 5. 1 \ tra . told agail ards of the shi egeait and of sur- 
s s ist t nding yuntry scenes are already 








island-dotted, blue and exhilarating, is covered by Great 


one of the 30,000 Islands of which 
istian Islands, are Indian reservations. 


Photographs by Canadian Pacific Rliwys. 


tu ked « 
relatives 

Into Lake Huron, which is the sec- 
ond largest of the Great Lakes, the 
big ship steers. This lake is 207 miles 
long and 101 miles wide, and stretch- 
ing across its breadth are the Mani- 





vay for mailing to friends and 


toulin Islands. These islands are famed 
beauty resorts and sport grounds 
combined. Tourls sts arrive every 


from all over the continent 
fishing and camp lifé 
which they afford. In times gone by 
the Huron and the Iroquois tribes 
fight here, but the battle 
grounds are now prosperous farms. 


summet 


to enjoy the 


used to 


Change of Scene 


The scene now changes, for afte) 
the open water of the lake, there 
the sail through the narrow 
St. Mary’s River. The 
head are still the 
‘amera, and the 
et up enormous 


comes 
seagulls over- 
target for many a 
exhilarating air has 
appetites with calls 
for second helpings. The banks ol the 
river are trimmed with sandy beaches 
and neat little cottages and lined 
with rows of poplar and birch trees, 
The captain often 
just about here to point out the 
points of interest as the 


takes time. ofi 
man 
ship is sail- 
There is Frying Pan and 
Pipe Island and the fort of 
st. Joe Island, where the old chim 
neys and remains of the magazine 
still stand. Another pastime is to 
lean on the rail of the upper deck 
and watch the change of scene ahead. 
The heavy smoke in the distance 
signals the approach to a huge smelt- 
er, and suddenly the boat 
Sault Ste. Marie. The “Soo” is a 
mining, tourist and hunting centre, 
and a port for big freighters carry- 
ing grain and ore across the 
The boat 


Ime is 


ing along 


historic 


docks at 


lakes, 
sufficient 
allowed for an optional shore 
tour of the city ngers 
who are taking the short circle cruise 


stops here and 
Those pass 


change boats and board the sister shi» 
from the west, and 
journeying on to Fort William once 
again embark for the 
the cruise. The upper decks are again 
lined with happy faces and the line: 
moves slowly out of dock, and then 
comes the thrill of passing through the 


cruising those 


second lap oO! 


locks, feeling the great ship being 
lifted high above the city —-or so it 
seems. Full speed ahead she steams 


into Lake Superior, the 


them all. The 


biggest ol 


distant shore lines are 


now high and rugged, and the water 
clear and sparkling. Lumber towns 
ind copper mines make this land a 
very rich one. The sunsets are glor- 





Vacationists who spend their free time this 
ladies enjoy a game of shuffleboard. 
boat at the right will become delightfully familiar before the cruise is over. 
with other water routes closed, many are turning to the Great Lakes for cruising pleasure and are discovering 


Surprisingly few Canadians are fa 


summer on the Great Lakes will find more ways than one of killing time. 
lo the chronic deck chair sitter or the rail hanger-oner, such scenes as the sunset at the left and the fishing 


Ac the top, three young 


miliar with the Great Lakes. Now, 
a scenic waterway second to none, 





Belmont Beach Club with its 
expanse of coral-pink-and-white sand, 
the smart rendezvous for surf-bathing, 
sun-tanning, luncheons, dinners, teas. 


YOU'LL BE IN THE SWIM— AT 


BELMONT Manor 


GOLF 


BEACH & cius 
BERMUDA 


You'll meet people you'll like at this hos 
pitable hostelry, open all the year. You'll 
enjoy Golf on our own famous course, 
bathing on our beautiful private Beach, 
tennis, cycling, riding and a host of other 
recreations. Unrivalled cuisine, courteous 
service. Canadian dollar at full value 


Ask your Travel Agent, or 


L. G. GIRVAN, 67 Yonge St., Toronto, 
‘Phone WAverley 7552 











EASY FOR you 


rgy 

Puente is nothing new 
about Sani-Flush. [t= has 
been used for 28 years to do 
this job. It is still the 
easiest and best) known 
way lo heep toilet) bowls 
sparkling clean and_ sani- 
tary. 

Use Sani-Flush twice a 
week, Dont serub or 
scour. Don’t even) touch 
the bowl with your hands! 
Sani-Flush does the work 
for you. Rust. stains and 
inerustations vanish. Sani- 
Flush even cleans the hid- 
den trap. Cannot: injure 
plumbing connections. (It 
| Saabrene 





ious in this part of the country, and 
the northern air so invigorating that 
record proportioius 
review are Islet 
and Thunder Cape, with its fanciful 
Giant” of Indian legend, 
rugged top of the Cape 
which 


appetites assume 


Passing in Silver 
“Sleeping 
resting on the 
Welcome Island looms in view, 
means that this part of the cruise 1s 
nearing its end, for the twin cities 
of Port Arthur and Fort Wiiliam, at 
Canada’s Great Lakes head are not 
ship approaches 
scenes are beins 


far away. As the 
the terminal, bus) 
enacted at the docks where the world 
country’ 


wm TO 


I 


elevators store the 
Neat cities is 
resort area, Kaka- 
ground, and 


biggest 
precious Wheat. these 
a grand, open-ail 
beka Falls, a great picnic 
Chippewa Park, with its lodges, beach 
and zoo, which annually attracts 
thousands of tourists. 

The boat has docked and ship fat 
been made. Some pas 
enough leisure time to 


countrys 


wells have 
songers have 
the surrounding 


others take the train through to 


inspect 





TRAVEL NOTE BOOK 





Barnum’'s Beluga 


Barnum was right. Call a por- 
poise a porpoise and they’re not 
worth fifty cents a dozen, But 
call a porpoise a Beluga and it’s 
worth fifty cents a look. 


For one summer the founder 
of America’s Big Top visited 
Quebee Province and like thou- 
ands of other travelers who 
have followed him, he was in- 
trigued by the small white 
whales which follow the cruise 
ships on the lower St. Lawrence. 
Barnum was so interested that 
he investigated the rollicking 
white whales and found that 
scientifically they were referred 
to as Beluga. That was all he 
needed, With the aid of Habi- 
tant fishermen, he captured four 
of the whales and had them 
transported to Boston. 


A week later two teams of 
whales drew white-painted boats 
about a Boston pool. And over 
the entrance to the pool was a 
“Barnumism”: “See the Beluga 


—the Only Ones in Captivity— 
Only Fifty Cents” 





Pacific 
forward to 
completing the circle cruise 


the Rockies and the 
while 


Coast, 


others are looking 


Other Cruises 


Another way of enjoying a trip on 
the Great Lakes is to take a 
circle cruise between the western and 
terminals to the Soo, which 
holiday 


short 


eastern 
makes a delightful miniature 
of two days 

One other 
carefree 


which 


delightful 
jaunt of 


cruise is the 
1000 miles 
days and stretches 
Owen Sound to Fort William 
All cruises will continue through the 
each week up to August 26 
appropriate clothes to take 


OVeOl 
takes five 
from 


summer! 
As for 


on these cruises, it would be wise to 
include a warm coat for the evenings, 
a sport suit or dress for deck games, 
sport shoes, a shady hat and an after 
frock which will be 


and dancing 


noon useful for 


dinner 











is also effective for cleaning 
out automobile radiators. ) 
Sold 


hardware 


See directions on can. 
by grocery, drug. 
and syndic ate stores. [5e 
and 306 Made in 
Canada. — Distributed by 
Harold EF. Ritchie & Co.. 
Ltd.. Toronto. Ont. 


sizes. 


CLEANS TOILET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 


a a TT 











IF 


GOOD FOOD 
is 
Your Weakness 





”» 
— come to Beaumaris! 


famous for its 


Beaumaris is justly 


cuisine de luxe in every detail 
Sample menus in our booklet will 
convince you And besides stipet 


lative food, Beaumaris olfers every 
thing fora grand time. Golf, tennis, 
dancing nightly Safe beach for 
children. Rates $31.50 up weekly 
American plan. For booklet, write 
W. H. Brennan, Mer., or see travel 
agent 


Woaumaris 


VMiskuka’s Resord thutel of Distinction 


BEAUMARIS, LAKE MUSKOKA, ONT. 


Mothersills 


SLLurM STOPS TRAVEL 
> Z Sy SICKNESS by 
SEA. AIR and 

TRAIN _ , 













Pi 7 iiss 





TRAVELERS 


Mrs. EF. B. Harshaw and her young 
daughter, Miss Judith Harshaw, who 
have been spending several weeks 
with the former’s parents, Col. W. C 
Brooks and Mrs. Brooks in Brantford, 
have gone to Danford Lake, Quebec, 
Where they will be the guests of M1 
and Mrs. W. B. Harshaw before re- 
turning to their home in Montreal. 

Mrs. Lindsay Foss, who recently re- 
turned from England, is visiting het 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Carlyle in 
Victoria. Major Foss, R.E., B.E.F., suc- 
ceeded in escaping from Dunkerque 
with many of his men. 

srigadier Armstrong, who has 
been in Ottawa for the past year, ha 
returned to Toronto. Mrs. Armstrong 
and their daughters, Miss Joy and 
Miss June Armstrong, will join him 
later. At present Miss Joy Armstrong 
guest of Mrs 


Logie 


is at Lake Rosseau, the 


E. B 
Mrs. George 
fant daughters, 


Coate 
Gaisford and her in- 


Janet and Sarah, who 


were guests of Mrs. Gaisford’s uncle 
and aunt, Dr. and Mrs. John Todd, in 
Senneville, following — their arrival 


from England, are now in 
Visiting Mrs parents, M1 
and Mrs. Alex Gillespie for the dura 
tion of the war. Miss Rosemary Gil 
, Of Victoria, who was visiting in 
the East for six weeks, 
them 

Miss Ailsa Matthewson, of Montreal 
who has been a guest at Mrs. C. S 
Riley’s summer house at Springtield, 
Man., has left for the Lake of the 
Woods where she is a guest at Sen 
ator and Mrs, Norman Paterson's sum 
mer residence 

Miss Ottille 
spending the summer at her summer 
house at Lake Wilson 

Mr. and Mrs, F. W 
family, 


Victoria 
CGaisford’s 


lespie 


returned with 


Fellowes of Ottawa, i 


Ross and theit 
of Quebec, are now occupying 


their summer residence at Cacouna 
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Lay Up For Yourself 


BY JANET MARCHE 


(PHE first part of the summer has 
gone, In 
nights 


Ontario it was a period 


of cool bright days and violent 


rain storms which have left the coun 
try looking more like green Ireland 
than brown Canada at the end. of 
July. Housekeepers who have been 


bustling around their summer cottag> 


for the past month will cease bustling 


and start stirring, tasting and _ steril- 
izing. The preserving kettle will be 


returned from the garage without un 


wise questions asked as to whether 
ait or kalsomine has been making a 
home within. The grocery store will 
lo a record business in rubber rings, 
ind we're away! 

First of all go and look at what’ 
left. If you are far from home send 
the working male in and fell him to 


knock off from the office half an 


hour early before the next week-cnd 
and list all. He’ll bring back some 
thing which reads like this 
S pints of pink goo 
! quarts which smell 1 sweet 
whiskey 
14 small bottles, red at the bottom 
and with two inches of green 
mould at the top 
3 quarts of lumpy yellow things 
In the quiet of the verandah with 
just a few frogs croaking in the lake 
any intelligent woman will de-code 
this to read 


8 pints of crab-apples 
} quarts of pears 
14 bottles of chili 
3 quarts of pineapple 


sauce 


saved thi 


you're a bride who 


Maybe 


trouble, 


you will be 
maybe 
pins her faith to a can 
old hand whose bottled 
good that they have all been 


opener, or an 
foods are st 


finished 








long since. Maybe on the other hand 
you are just an ordinary housekeepe! 
like most of us, the good things you 
bottled last summer were all eaten 
before the snow melted while the not 
o goods the unsuccessft experi- 





spberries 


jam made with 
vhich turned out when cooked to be 


(* secd thy 
these tre 


ments, the 





pick with too mue 


Vinegar, iures linger on 


shelves 


oul 
that you 


her a very slim hope 
Vill be 


Oo cat ser 


able to persuade the fam 


dy jam when the frosh fruit 


an be bought at the Italian fruit 
tore or! the sign sa he’s not an 
Italian but straight) from British 


Mesopotamia and adores King George 
Also next year 

than to pickle peaches, o1 
the way you did this time. 
like them though it 
One of two 

Hlang on to all the bottles w! 
the summer heat, giving 
in odor of ,and give them away 


n th 


I 
you will know better 


not do them 
Some ma 
seems an Impos 
sibility courses is open 
ich at 
not, in out 
alcoho 


autumn to every church bazaat 


you hear of, or dump the rejects out 
oO salvaging the bottles but feeling 
terribly extravagant 

Make more of everything which 


rot eaten last year. In this house that 
canned Ve 
fier 


up hambur 


neludes dark cherries, is}) 


peaches and a 


Which | 


erry jam, pears, 


hot pickle ivens 


teak and stew Damsons have a 
grand taste and a magnificent color 
but there is the stone problem. Still 
t few bottles are well worth the 


trouble. Red currant rood 
bet to cheer up 
isn't really the 
said to be. Of every 
hold’s taste varies and one thing which 
it is well rimenting on 


each year 


jelly is a 
and jelly 
Which it Is 


cold meat, 
trouble 
course house- 
worth exp 


is a couple of new sorts of 


ickles. The same old kinds get ted 
ou Don't let the spirit of experi- 
ment carry you away, though, or the 
bride with the can opener, who oniy 


buys today the things she really wants 


will beat you on economy even in 
this war year. Besides it’s a pity to 
spend too much of your holiday fish- 
ing burning bottles out of hot water, 
and stirring froth off a simmering 
brew. The dear old proverb comes in 
here as usual, “Enough is as good 
as a feast.” 

There are two classic ways of pre- 

ving jam-makiny and canning 


ak. J. C. MANN, K.C,, 


took his cruiser 
the Ottawa River in front of che Log Chateau 
Stewart Koox and Douglas Knox, Mr. and Mrs, A. G 


otherwise known as the cold 


pac k 
method 


Jam Making 


fruit 
rip foi 
lack of pectin 


Choose Which is just not 


ripeness 


ripe, 
OVeT- OVE! 
and jelly 
as well. You can add artific- 
ial pectin, and many 


causes a 
the jam or 
on't set 


people believe 


in doing this anyway as a sort of in- 
urance policy on successful jam mak- 
ing. If you are careful it is not neces- 
sary Wash the fruit, pick it over 
and put it in the kettle. Take the 
potato macher and mash the fruit 
to produce juice at once and avoid 
ticking and burning. Cook gently 
until the pulp is quite soft, the time 
varies with the variety of fruit-——-with 


raspberries it would be about twenty 


minutes. Add sugar at the rate of! 
three pounds of sugar to four pounds 
ruit. You probably know that two 

s of rugar equal one pound, You 
think that this makes a sweet- 

jam, ut tiere’s safety in the 

u r content Use less if you lik 


lo it at your own risk. Cook the 


fruit until it is thick after the sugar 
has been added, and then pour into 
jars sealing them up when the jam 
has cooled. If your jars are really 


clean it is unnecessary to. sterilize 
jam. All jams made 
along these lines, varying slightly the 
amount of sugar according to. the 


tartness of the fruit. Jam making is 


them fo! are 


quick and easier than canning but it 
isCs more sugar. 
Red Currant Jelly 

Prepare the fruit in the same wa 
1 for jam, taking off those pesk 
littic hulls which currants ro 
When the fruit is soft and has been 


min- 
utes pour it into a scalded jelly bag, 

an old 
fine Let the bag drip 
hours, 


cooking gently for about twenty 


pillow slip or flour 


into a 


bag 1 
kettle 
night. 


clear 


for some usually over 
Don't squeeze if 


You can 


pan and 


want really 
later 


you 
into a 


squceze 


make a jelly which 





gyood but not look 


just a 
t mautiful but will be fine for jelly 
olls or the children’s tea Heat th 
Lice nd be for about’ twenty min 
ites and then test it for jelling qual 
ties Tak i spoonful of juice and 
Id a oontul of alcohol to it) and 
t it stand for a few moments. If 
t forms; jelly-like lumps you are all 


till it 
oes. Tnen add the sugar in the pro- 
three 


juice 


not cook some more 


portion of quarters of a cup 
and boil 
removing the scum for about fifteen 


cup of Stir well 


minutes, till cold plate 


when 


it jells on a 


into jelly glasses and seal 


Cold Pack Method 


Sterilize the jars carefully 


he most 


This is probab t tiresome 
part of the whole process of preserv- 
n rut ith cold pack canning you 
can’t afford to slip on it. Go over 
he fruit very irefully and. discard 


invthing at all doubtfu Wash the 


fruit, except raspberries which won't 
stand up to washing. Pack the ster- 
ilized bottles full of fruit and then 


rhe syrup should 
made in the 
sugar to two 
lium and 
Make the syrup 


pour on the syrup 


for sweet fruits, be pro- 


portion of one cup ol 
of watet Kor mei sour 


fruitS use more sugal 


by adding the boiling water to th 
ugar, stir until the sugar melts, boi 
ten minutes skimming as it boils. Fi 
th jars of fruit full to over-flowing 
With the syrup, poking around with 
a fork to find any odd air pockets 


which may have got left. Screw the 


tops on loosely and put the bottles in 
boiling water until the fruit is tende1 
This will take at least half an hour 
and maybe more. Take the jars out 
and if they are not quite full fill then 
up to the brim again. Tighten the 
crew tops or clamp down the clamps 


f vou use those lovely looking new 
ttles. Put to cool upside down to 
tect leaks, and the job is done 


“Margo V" wo the Seigniory 


Fairbanks 


Club recently for the 
This photograph was taken in the harbor and includes Mr 
ind Gordon Fairbanks of 


SATURDAY 


FOR TOWN 


NiGHr 


A navy blue frock which buttons all the way down the front like 


a coat. Intricate cutting and deft manipulation of the fabric combine to give the 


whole an extraordinarily smooth sleek line. 


White for the deep cuffs and softly 


folded ascot. 


Oxford Junior Arrives 


BY THOMAS ALLEN 


where in: England. 


ypXFORD dons, like most professors 


think more quickly than they act 
and if there is no need for quick think- 
ing, they think slowly and talk For 
instance, at my own college, after 


‘ars’ cogitation, the 
bers of the 


several mem- 
Room de- 
spend some of the 
funds for putting up a ne 


It w 


Senior Common 


cided to surplus 
college 
building. 


as to be a modest struc- 


ture, nothing revolutionary; simp! i 
building to house a couple of dozen 
undergraduates. But aft the decisio 
to build was taken, it took a full year 
for them to agre on the plans 


Vhen Hitler moved so quickly tt 
the Low Countries France fel 


the dons showed a surprising pow 





and 


for action, action instigated by their 


Wives and the realities of life Viz 


domesticity. 


Eng'iand, they realized, was to } 
laid under gun-fire and. sieg I} 
lives of their children were in danget 
A cabled invitation came from. the 





professors of the I niversityv of Torol 

to. In a week's time plans were laid, 
passages booked and exit permits 
secured. (Through the normal chan- 
nels the securing of these permits is 
now a long process. There was a 
queue of eight hundred would - be 
emigrants outside the Passport Off « 
in Westminster the other day). The 


children of these Oxford dons, with 


some thirty mothers, are now or soon 
will be in Toronto 

The chief credit for the rapid ar 
intricate organization of this evacu 
tion is shared between the Warden 
Rhodes Hous Dr. C. K. Allen vi 
s well known to many Canadians 1 


Dean John Lowe, the head of Christ 
Church, which 
afttluent of the colleges Dr. Lo 


a Canadian from Toronto 


is the largest and mo 


Scurrying on Bicycles 

That wee 
would 
Oxford if 


k of planning and de¢ 


have been amusing in 


situation wert 


grave There was much = scur 


around on. bicycles the dons and 
their wives use bicycles in these da 
of high taxes and limited petrol. There 


many 
for the Land of the 


were 
Were 


North, last minute 


check-ups on teeth and measles, many 
many questions asked and answered 
about Canada and its customs I was 
popular with the dons’ wives that 
week, “How hot s Toronto in. the 
summer? I hear that the schools are 
free, will our children be allowed t« 
ittend? What wint thes must | 
et for my two girls? Fell me hon 


races held on 
Mann, Ms: 
Montreal 


annual crutser 


consultations about clothes 


estly, will the youngsters really se¢ 
any Indian Young Peter's chief 
concern over Cunada is the cowboy 


ind Indians!” 
But one cannot be amused over a 


Situation { 


vVhich means separation of 
from 
homes 


children, of wife 


parents 


husband 


from 
The 


aTisy, iS 


breaking-up of 


even ten grievous, and the 





Fellows are as pleas- 


homes ol 











ant and gracious as any in England. 
Then too, there the worry ovel 
money matters lless the regula- 
tion ire changed, the mothers and 
hildren will be allo ito take out of 
kengland yn ten pounds each So 
the ure st upon th nerosity of 
their ho n Toronto, Forty-five dol- 
lars not last long, even if they 
have to buy only nter goloshes and 

hool-book From a comfortable life 
hich includes rvants and. sherry 
nd private schools, they go to a 
OUNTLrY vhe une \ ' probably be 
dep ndent mn lrangers not milly for 
shelter but for food and clothing, at 
least for the first six months The 
wife of my tutor asked me, half in 
earnest, if there wet iny nursery 
schools in Toronto to hich she could 
send her children should she herself 








ret a job as house-maid or companion 
They will not be a burden on their 
Canadian hosts if they can help then 
selves 
The Thirty Mothers 
Thirty mothers have been osen t 
) \ the hu 
ae Pince si ' the 
t families the youngest { 
But it t t é 
’ ame t The ' y Ty 
versity of Toronto professors and the 
\ la n ©N ngly gener 
sus In Ife ng to ta uidrer 
Lo it u Vith us mot S IS askin 
too mut The io not \y t 
that we are as hospital 11 ist 
ngtist 
When th T mnt ) r? 
Olt lg mes t { 1 
Oxford peo j 
sed It wa ndeed a mt 
esture from one great hon i i 
ng to another It 1 ed in a fres} 
vay the internationalisn f scholors 
nd the sense of rsonal kinship with 
iwlish 5s. A 
ng to discuss the nvitatior n lor 
rather nica Y ed t tr 
cable Perhaps ! ted mmo 
latiol Ss a mis { nited 
That was t il 
What t! l sel 
net a efiuird 1 nt S S 
sutsp< t s \ 


TRAVELER 
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Me und Ne au 





1M W. Gordon Fraser and 
of 197 Alexandra Blvd who 
moved from Toronto to Wi 





YOUR BABY 


For over 80 years, both City 
Specialist and Country Doc 
have recommended Christie's 


will thrive 
on them 


how 
1Of 


Arrowroot Biscuits, because of 
their purity and rigidly main- 
tained quality. Look for the 
name CHRISTIE on the Arrow- 
roots you buy, and get Canada’s 
original Arrowroot biscuits. 


Your baby will thrive on them. 


lipeg 
Oxtor 
\ly 
\Irs 








Recipe for Baby Food 


Roll two Christie's Arrowroots very fine, 
pour enough boiling water over them to 
make a paste, thin down with milk. Sugar 
may be added if desired. 


_ Christie's Arrowroots 
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WORLD of WOMEN 





wrt has happened to all 


Flight of Fashion 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 


those 


personages who were the fashion 
leaders of 


world in 


anyone 


Paris and the rest of the 
the good old days when 
with a pocket full of travel- 


lers’ cheques could jaunt off to Eur- 


ope and buy trunkfuls of 


“originals” 


9° 


When the invasion reached Paris 
they scattered to the four winds, 
but now news has slowly begun to 


trickle in of their 


whereabouts. 


Captain Edward Molyneux, an Eng- 


lishman, is in London where he 
planning to show a small collection 
in a few weeks Charles Creed a 
is in London with no immediate plans 
but he has registered for nationa 
service. 

Mme. Elsa Schiapare irrived 
New York from Lisbon Clipper 
few days ago. She plans to undertak 
a country-wide lecture tour, and p 
ably will do some designing, too 


Canadians In L.A. 


A RECENT 


of Dr 


son of 


and 


the 


Mes 
late 
home 


BRIDE 


I 
Mr 





Among those present were H.M.'s 
Consul and Mrs. Eric A. Cleugn; the 
Canadian Trade Commissioner and 


Mrs. Butler; Mrs. Leonard 
Seott (née Alva Gagnier of 
Margaret Messer Morris, 
singer; Miss Mary Gordon, 
tish actress; Mr. and Mrs. Eric Cope- 
land; Bishop and Mrs. Stevens; M1 
and Mrs. Aubrey Allen; Mrs. Camp 
bell-Johnston of London, England 
Among the the Club 
acted as hostesses were Mrs. Robert 
Watson, President; Mrs. E. W. R 
Travis, First Vice-President; and Mrs 


Ewing 
Toronto); 
Toronto 


Scot- 


ladies of who 





























John Chelew. 

Next war relief activity of the Can- 
adian Women’s Club of Los Angeles 
will be held on the invitation of Mrs 
Harry Breden Ham, in August 
Auntie 

Here is % musing sto e heard 
the other wit iss inces that 
t rea h pened 

For many years a fan had “give 
i to a cantankerous old Irish 

int who could have taught t 1 

itors a thing or two t n 
t rse of time t a i is 
gathered to the t ctant rt 
i ebears and, as is customary ats t 
t s Auntie’s -merited reputa 

ol is a Ta l st { 

\ fan \ ! t 
\ I 
in Ss gat 1 il 
t upproach of a 
s Vas Lg 1 tremendous 
s Lights flickered 
\ on the table ind 
set a giass of wate! 
s few moments of startled 
. I yken by the awe-struck 
ingest me of the 
sa g “My wor 1 must 
th Aunt 
Hiaius 
y it that pecu 
year When a hiatus 
~ s i confirmed 
isiastically - attended 
s j last stocks 
s ! ngs t few sad rem 
s t Bea Shops all that 
i few playsuits in colors 
i i nd a jum of li- 
s ~ hats and shoes” none of 
Ss | ist frocks of 
nang-dog 1oo} 
gnity of mart 
1 1. And the sur- 
ig I whit hats ire 
at } 
\\ ndar may say 
S Ss sg s officially 
s light ahead. The shops 
vyinning to toss Out broad hints 
t August fur sales, togeth 
ent advic I thie advan 
iving now and getting tI 
I iters furs and wool- 
i in i n t lg 
Aug il 
S i1US is t on 
iring xt 
\ the: ther 
ite r strength of mind 
o s+ 
TRAVELERS 
k K rownsend, Rochester 
" ling the summer months 
sister, Mrs. Hugh C. Ma 
eos R i Muskoka Hote 
i Di 





Mrs. Frank Murphy, née Charloue Macgillivray, daughter 


LD 
and 


Macwillivray 
Mrs 


ot 


James Murphy 


Port Arthur, Ont 


Mr. Murphy is the 
Mr. and Mrs 


Murphy will be at 


at their residence in Fort William after September 1 


Photograph by Fryer Studio 





MRS. WALTER R. KENNY, wife of Air Commodore Walter R. Kenny of 
Ouawa, winner of Distinguished Service Cross in the Great War now 
Canada’s first air attache to the United States at Washington. Mrs. Kenny 


was formerly 
Chief Justice ot 


in the Dominion cabinet 


Nell Sifton, daughter of the 
Alberta, then Premier of Alberta, and later 


late Hlon. Arthur L. Sifton, formerly 


Minister of Interior 


Phe Kennys are now in Washington 


Photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington, 


Old Friends in New Dress 


BY ISABEL MORGAN 


thrill of 


meeting an 


‘THERE'S alwavs a pleasant 

rp had in 
iend in a new hair-do or a new 
hange of heart. It’ 


ith familiar t 1 


yjietries and 





vhich suddenly out 
This 
vements concern them- 
the contents more 
and easier to use 


the desirability of 


step 





with Improvements 
week S Impl! 
selves with making 
‘t-at-able 
For 

Spraying an eau le 


been 


nstance, 
has never 
the 
attachments 
igain. One 


least, feels that 


coiogne 


quest but 


perfecting 
practicability atomize! 
is something else cosmetic 
house, at they have 


found the answer to a mat 


in a completely new 


len’s praye! 
type of atomizel! 


consisting of a dome-shaped rubber 


bulb attached to the top of the flacon 
Their pride in it knows no bounds, 
ind the next time you renew yout 
stock of Bouquet Lenther you will 
find it complete with the new atomize1 
ittachment By holding the flacon 
in one hand and pressing the dome top 
With the forefinger you can direct a 
ool fine spray of tragrance ove! 
your body 

For the pnenetit of those who vearn 
to know what makes the wheels go 
sund, we might add that the Bou 
juet is drawn through a glass tub 
ind released in a fine mist from an 


opening in the metal rim around the 





neck of the flacon. What is more, the 
flacon can be shoved into a traveling 
bag and you can rest easy that the 
ontents won't leak all over every 
thing. This is taken care of by means 
of a heavy rubber band which comes 
ready to be snapped on over the 
opening 
No Tipping, Please 
rhe fingernail polish people are al 
ways interested in improving things 
Witness the new non-tippable base 
hich one of them has just -brought 
it for our amazement. Not content 
th completely redesigning their bot- 
tles of nail polist they have just 
rought out a base for the bottle that 
ymibines tne iltimate In both beauty 
ind convenience The non tippable 
ise holds the polish bottle firmly and 
ps it f upright When vou set 
1 1 not tip o ! inte 
te ite turn I ) 
as I ts aesthetic qualities t 
acie ) i new piasti nposition 
ind comes in a delicate shade of pint 
that will blend harmoniously with 
ur scheme of decoration This me 
plastl omposition ynit 4 | { 
idds iim t no extra weight to the 
ttle rhe bottle and base are | 
iged not in a box put wit i tral 
| nt « ndrica ver hich 
to see the ott ind 1 ntent 
irl You won't } ‘ , 
sn nidden in yme i 
ira { n ) i lal 
tr sur most im¢ uu { Y 
ttle 
Mitts 
Among th nore de htf rf 
r en vhich smetic hou e 1 
turn out from time to tim sa new 
talc mitt It's a t soft mitt loaded 
t ce ou talcum owder Y 
pat yourself sweet and dry ind Ol 
ifter you bath and as you do it oud 
f tale sift out of the palm 
of the mitt Comes hite 
gold and aqua 
Old Stuff 
A i reminder that th generation 
loes not have a monopol ona know 
edge cosmetics and thei i 
may not be amiss to point it that 
among early cosmetics which have 
present-day counterparts were skin 
foods, such as one of honey, soda and 





salt. These ingredients were ground 

together and used to rub the body. 
Mascara or eyepaints also were used 

by the 


and the 


glamor girls of 3,000 years ago, 
sirens of the Nile painted their 
With black and the 

While in the opin- 
Babylonian smart 

painted 
my 


uppel eve-1lds 


lower lids green 
ion of the 
that 
too, too 


set ol 


time purple eves were 


divine, dear. 


Brushing Up 


It is almost impossible to talk for 
any length of time about new things 
before, as usual, the talk has swung 
around to plastics—a generic name 
for man-made materials This time 


they make the headlines in 


hair, bath and military. 


brushes 


Several new 


brushes have made their appearance 
with backs and handles of a new clear 
plastic that looks like glass-—-but isn’t. 


You can look through the transparent 
these brushes and for 
ourself the tops of the bristles just as 
they are into them. They are ex- 
ceedingly smart additions to any dres- 


tops of see 


set 


sing table or bathroom, and are 
heaven-sent for the woman who has 
en searching high and low for sleek- 
streamlined accessories that will 


enter into harmony with a moderne 
heme of decoration 
Record-Breaker 
Soon to be seen hereabouts is a 


fabulously large lipstick which prob- 


ably will hold the all time record for 
length which- getting down to statis- 
tics. is approximately three inches. 
rhe stick it contains is just as long. 
rhe case is strikingly done in black 
xr White, and it has an automatic 

ening no cap to loosen and only 


one hand needed to use it. The whole 


thing is operated by a small ornate 
crown which is pushed along a slide 
pening All very swish and 
onversation-making 
Finger Shine 

Luminous polishes provide new 
jewels for the fingertips. You see 
them glowing, with the glow of gems 
ind diamonds on slim, sophisticated 
inds; delicate star-dipped — pinks, 
deep rich reds with the sparkling light 
7 sequin - 

They can be worn the clock around, 
for the iridescent lacquer is really 

irable It’s soft, subtle in effect, 
marvellously opaque, easy to whip on 
The starry quality is there, delicate 
and luminous And one coat is all 
you need, for it is as smooth-flewing 
ind long-wearing as the usual creme 
wquer Best of all it dries almost 
the minute you put it on, which 
makes it handy to have around for a 
rusn joo 

Agate, palest of the jewel trio, is 
ecommended for its fragile, feminine 
ippeal and to give the hands an ap- 
pearance of frail delicacy. Best with 
laytime _ pastels frivolous garden 
frocks, or for a fragile iridescent note 
with crisp all-white 

The two deep shades, Sequins and 
Red Spangle are frankly sophisti 
cated They are at their best with 
simply-cut street clothes, soft suits, 
is well as with cocktail frocks and 
evening ZOwns 

* * 
TRAVELERS 

Among those spending the summer 
it the Royal Muskoka Hotel, Mus 
oka, Ont., are: The Hon. Mr. Justice 
W. R. Riddell and Mrs. Riddell, Mrs 
Lionel H. Clarke, Rev. Dr. R. N. Burns, 
irs W. D. Lummis, Mrs. Harry Pater 
on of Toronto Misses Jean and 
\gnes Hobson, Hamilton; Mr. Harold 
Bb fSaldwin, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Hart, Montreal 


Letters of An English Woman 


BY ELSPETH HUXLEY 


W\TRANGE things are happening in 
*" our village today-—things that 
probably haven’t happened in all the 
thousand years of (Yes, 
its origins really do go back as far 
as that -at least it was mentioned in 
Doomsday Book in the eleventh cen- 
tury.) To look at it, you wouldn’t 
know that anything had happened to 
jolt it out of its peaceful rut. The 
cottage gardens (and there isn’t a 
without its garden) are bril- 
with and lupins, sweet 
williams and delphiniums and canter- 
bury bells. Cottagers are hoeing 
among the potatoes and carrots and 
onions as they have always done, in 
the evenings after work. tosy- 
cheeked children sing and shout their 
way to the village street; in the fieids 
on either side the new mown hay is 
lying in long swaths, or is being cart- 
ed on top-heavy wagons to the ricks. 
You could not find a more normal or 
more peaceful scene. 

But if you walked along the street 
after nine o’clock, in the quiet of 
the long summer evening, you would 
get a surprise. A man would 
out of the shadows and 
you, the slanting sunlight 


its history. 


cottage 


liant roses 


step 
challenge 
shining on 


the barrel of his rifle. If you were 
a stranger, you would have to show 
your identity card, and satisfy him 
that you were proceeding on a law- 


ful occasion. If you were a_ local 
resident you would stop and chat for 
a few minutes, about the weather, 
or the crops, or the news; for the 
armed man would not be just a soldier, 
he would be Marriott the blacksmith 
or Bailey the farmer, or Major Math- 
eson from Sawbridge Farm. He would 
be a member of the Defence 
Volunteers, the new homespun army 
Which is guarding and watching the 
skies in every village and hamlet and 
township throughout the length 
and breadth of Britain. 


Local 


I think every man in our village be- 
tween sixteen and sixty, who hasn't 
been called up, has joined this motley 


army. Many of them are ex-service 
men who were in the last war, and 
so know all about the use of a rifle. 
The younger men are all pretty well 
experienced in handling a_ shotgun. 
No one gets any pay; all they get is 
the use of a rifle and a uniform 
(battle dress overalls) when actual- 
ly on duty. They have divided the 
night into watches. No one can be 
on guard all night, or every night, 


they are all men with jobs to do, most 


of them farmers or farm hands who 
start work at five in the morning. 
But everyone stands duty at least 


once a week. Some man the top of the 
old thirteenth century church tower, 
Whence they can many miles 
around. They can see the sun go down, 
and the moon rise, and the stars come 
out; the beams of searchlights comb- 
ing the skies, the flares of distant 
aerodromes receiving home machines 
Which have ranged far afield. They 
the eyes of Britain. Below the 
tower wait other volunteers ready to 
dash off to a pre-arranged spot and 
give the alarm, should the parachute 
troops or the troop carrying aircraft 
Which are expected to herald an in- 


see 


are 


Vasion be sighted. They make up a 
citizens’ army; men who have an- 
swered the ancient call, in a literal 
sense, to defend their homes and 


their families. There are no parades, 
no glittering uniforms, no officers 
and no drills; only men who turn out 
with a rifle to watch for the enemy, 
who, for the first time in centuries, 
threaten the farms and homesteads 
and villages of England. 


Tea at the Barricades 


One 


result of all this activity is 
that nobody takes their car out at 
night unless they have urgent rea- 


sons for doing so. In the course of a 


few miles you can get stopped several 
times by barricades 


across the coun- 


try lanes-- farm wagons, for the most 
part, which will be hauled off next 
morning to take part in the hay- 


making, and transformed into a bar- 
ricade again at night. A space just 
large enough to creep through is left 
in the barricade, after you have satis- 
fied the L.D.V. man on duty that you 
are not a suspicious character, but the 
lanes at night are no place for speed- 
ing 

These barricades have to be man- 
ned all night. After a full day's work, 
it is hard for the men to keep awake 
and alert. In one village near here 
the women have organized a volunteer 
service of their own. At midnight and 
at three in the morning they brew 
hot tea and take it out to the men on 
the barricades. The don't wait 
to examine their A flask full 
of hot tea is a pass in itself. The drink 
revives the men just when they 
need it most, and carries them on 
until the patrol disperses at sunrise 


men 


passes, 


Wartime Style 


It seems 


strange, at a time like 
this, to go to a fashion show in Lon- 
don. It is true that fashion shows in 
the old sense, displays of expensive 
new designs for smart women, are 
dead 3ut the export trade still goes 


on, It is, in fact, more vital than 
ever, and if British goods are to lead 
the way in overseas markets they 
have got to keep up, even to raise, 
their standards of design and fine 
work, I don’t think anyone who saw 


the Wool Show held in London would 
doubt that they are doing it success- 


fully, in spite of all the difficulties 
of the war 

This summer 
all 


kind 


the 
out for 
and in 


wool designers 
prints. Prints 
every color 


have gone 
g 


of eve ry 


all gay, bright and many of them new 
and original, Prints on the finest of 
fine wools, as light as cotton and twice 
as soft, as soft as silk and twice as 
durable. Gay prints which are ideal 
for playsuits, for summer frocks, for 
dinner for those odd little 
blouses that go with all your suits. 

Wool has always been the classic 
fabric for swim-suits, of course. The 
novelty in this show lay in the design 
of the prints. No longer confined 
to flowers or stripes or bold cubist 
patterns, fashion experts have turned 
to old Indian (East Indian) designs 
for inspiration. “Indian prints’’—very 
flamboyant, almost florid, in feeling, 
full of intricacies of design—are be- 
ing used not only for swim and play- 
suits but for light summer frocks. 
They reminded me of some lovely 
“sarongs” I brought back from a 
visit to Java, with designs traditional 
to certain families, hand-stencilled 
on cloth. I have never seen these 
very complicated designs printed on 
woollen fabrics before—such fine, del- 
icate work. 

Other designs followed a different 
tradition. they were planned to create 


dresses, 


a definite English feeling. Someone 
said they “made one think of a rich 
herbaceous border in June.” They 
were fresh, bright designs of leaves 
and flowers, and looked charming 


made into light, slimming housecoats 
and summer frocks. One which drew 
admiration was a classic English de- 
sign, small flowers in red and green 
and blue entwined on a cream back- 


ground, with creamy lace ruffles at 
the throat and cuffs. Others were 
bolder-for instance, a dinner dress 


with a red and black printed skirt and 


a pink evening sweater attached to 
the skirt. Personally I liked best of 
all the little short-sleeved printed 


blouses in gay designs which one could 
throw into a weekend bag and know 
that blessing above nearly all others 
for a woman who travels much 
would come out without a crease. 
All designs and prints have 
been produced since the war, and it 
seemed rather amazing to me that so 
much fine and careful work 


they 


these 


could 


go on, and standards be so well main- 
the 


tained, in 
difficulties. 


midst of such severe 








Go or Return 


via GREAT 
NORTHERN 


© 
the other direction 
through Canada 


@ Going west? Ride 
Great Northern's famous 
Empire Builder from Chi- 
cago to St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Spokane, Seattle, 
Portland, Vancouver, 
Victoria. 





































@In season—June 15 
to Sept. 15—stop off at 
Glacier Park for a few 
thrilling days. 


@ And ride the Empire 
Buildertoorfrom SanFran- 
cisco’s great exposition. 


® Standard Pullmans, 
Tourist Sleepers, Luxury 
Coaches—all air-con- 
ditioned. 


@ Low fares. Excellent 
meals at low prices. 


@ Take the air-condi- 
tioned Winnipeg Limited, 
overnight between St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and 
Winnipeg — connecting 
with fast Chicago trains. 


SEND FOR 
TRAVEL 
INFORMATION 





H, E. WATKINS 
General Agent, Great Northern Ry. 
507 Royal Bank Building 

Toronto, Ont., Phone: Elgin 3992 





Oriental Cream 


ovaave 





protects the skin from sun 
and wind on the golf course. 
That dried up feeling dis- 
appears. A complete, beau- 
tifying cream for day and 
evening events. 5 
Whue, Flesh, Rachel, Sun Tan 
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A C.CF. Maritimer'! 


BY L. L. L. GOLDEN 


((LARENCE GILLIS is an experi- 
ment in many ways. 

He is the first Cooperative Com 
monwealth Federation member 
elected to the House of Commons ast 
of Winnipeg. 

He is the product of the well- 
organized trade union vote and the 
co-operative movement in Cape 
Breton South. 

His election is one of the first 
major breaks of Nova Scotians away 
from the regular parties in the federal 
field. 

The future of the trade unionists 
in the C.C.F., the development of 
political consciousness amongst the 
well-organized steel and coal workers 
n the United Mine Workers, will in 
1 great degree be governed by their 
first experiment in electing a man 
of their own to represent them at 
Ottawa instead of depending on the 
Liberal and Conservative parties. 

In another and very important 
sense the election of “Claree” Gillis 
is of interest at this time: will his 
voice in the House of Commons help 
set the tide against trade unions and 

ollective bargaining during the war? 

In many ways the career of this 
oal miner resembles that of a great 
number of early trade union leaders 
in Great Britain. He came into his 
inion because of the necessity as he 
saw it during his boyhood. His father 
took part in the 1909 coal strike in 
Glace Bay. He worked in the mines 
himself. He has been through bloody 
strikes for both better labor condi- 
tions and union recognition. He is a 
zealot who has taught himself and 
believes the trade unionists must build 
their own political movement. 

Mr. Gillis’s grandfather was a 
millwright who came to Canada some 
85 years ago from the Island of Lewis 
in the Hebrides. His father was 
born at  Guysboro, Nova _ Scotia, 
worked in steel plants, was a fisher- 
man, mined coal. 

Clarence had very little elementary 
schooling. But he did learn about 
the realities of a tough world in a 
tough way. 

When the present member of the 
House was 13 years old he saw the 
struggles of the men for the establish- 
ment of a union in the strike of 1909. 
His father was one of those on strike 
He, with the rest of the family, were 
time and time again evicted from 
their company houses. He saw his 
father go in and out of jail often dur- 

ng those months. Sometimes the 
father would go to jail for a few days, 
sometimes longer. Picketing was for- 
hidden. Labor didn't have the rights 
they have today. The Riot Act was 
read, martial law was established and 
the local union men were put away 
for several days at a time to break 
their morale. He saw the imported 
thugs from Montreal do their work 
He saw a lost strike. 

Since there was no work and no pay 
envelope there was no rent paid te 
the company and so eviction. There 
was hunger, blood and_ bitterness 

‘Claree” Gillis got all that when other 
voungsters go. fishing with their 
fathers. Instead young Gillis watched 
his father go in and out of jail in a 
continuous struggle for his rights to 
rganize and obtain better living con- 
litions. 

Gillis can’t forget that. 


Dug Coal Till Election 


Forty-three years ago at London- 
derry, in Colchester county, near 
rruro, Gillis was born. 

When Clarence was five the family 
moved to Glace Bay and the father 
went from steel working into coal 
mining. 


When the son was 15 he started to 
work alongside his father in the mines. 
His tirst job was driving a horse in a 
Glace Bay coal mine. 

Under his father’s tutelage the son 
joined the union. He has been a union 
member since and today still holds his 
union card. In fact he worked in the 
mines digging coal until his election 
to the House of Commons 

In 1914 Clarence Gillis enlisted in 
the 40th Battalion in Glace Bay. He 
was then 18. 

In France he was transferred to the 


29th Battalion which had been enlisted 
at Vancouver. 

In 1916 at Sanctuary Wood two 
machine gun bullets in the leg sent 
him to hospital. 

Back to action after the necessary 
hospitalization and so until 1919, when 
he returned home as a lieutenant ready 
to go into the mine digging coal. 

Of course he re-joined the union. He 
became more and more active in his 
own local. The first office he held in 
the union was that of president of his 
local, 4529. 

From then on he not only continued 
the organization of coal miners but 
worked to organize the steel workers. 
At present the coal and steel industry 
is completely organized including the 
check off rights. 

Mr. Gillis went through three of the 
worst strikes in Nova Scotia. In all 
three of them the militia was called 
out. In all of them there were broken 
heads. The general strikes of 1922, 
1923 and 1925 will never be forgotten 
by the new C.C.F. member. 

In the 1925 strike one man was 
killed at Waterford and one wounded. 
Company stores were burned. Violence 
and hatred racked the strike areas. 

As Mr. Gillis says it: “I’ve seen mobs 
on the street lining up. A thousand 
men. Systematically they smashed 
every store on the street. I saw worse 
things in that strike than I saw in 
France. If there hadn’t been any ac- 
tion by level-headed members of the 
union no one knows what would have 
happened. That is what can happen 
when men are desperate and are 
denied their rights as human beings 

“If unions are organized and well 
led and the right to that organization 
is recognized by the Government and 
by the operators in the industry it is 
a protection against violence you 
only get violence when you get op- 
position by constituted authority 
against men and women exercising 
their citizenship rights.” 


Denounced by Church 


The objection by various clergymen 
in the Roman Catholic Church to the 
C.C.F. has not stopped Gillis. He is an 
active member of the Roman Catholic 
faith. He has sat in church and heard 
his parish priest denounce him. He has 
pursued his course in the C.C.F. with- 
out any deviation because of the de- 
nunciation. 


In addition he supported the Loyal- 
ists in Spain, he has bitterly fought 
the Communists, and personally has 
expelled the only Communist ever ex- 
pelled from the trade union move- 
ment in Nova Scotia. 

No Communist can be a member of 
the United Mine Workers. One miner 
announced that he was a member of 
the Communist party. Mr. Gillis not 
only expelled him but won on the 
various appeals in the union. 

Mr. Gillis is married and has four 
children: three boys and a girl. The 
eldest child is 15, the youngest is three. 

He has no recreations. “I don’t have 
any. I spent about 99 per cent of my 
time working in coal mines and study- 
ing the problems of the worker. I'm 
still in the same boat. I spend all my 
time working as a member of Parlia- 
ment. I dropped my union office when 
I joined the C.C.F., but I still have my 
card and when the time comes and I'm 
defeated I'll go back to digging coal 
If 1 am a nice boy in Parliament they'!] 
give me a job? Well, I'm not going 
to get any job from the Government 
if I'm defeated.” 

With little money but with the as- 
sistance of the union men, the credit 
union in which he was. interested, 
and the co-operative society, he de- 
feated the former Liberal member, D1 
D. J. Hartigan, by 218 in a _ three- 
cornered fight. 

Here are some of Mr. Gillis’ views. 

On Parliament: far as the 
House of Commons is concerned it is 
a very effective organization. Every- 
thing that is necessary for the carry 
ing on of the members’ work is pro- 
vided. But I find things move terribly 
slow There is a lot of unnecessary 
talking that don't make any contribu- 
tion to the problems of the country as 
a whole, and if I had any doubt pre- 
vious to coming here as to whom the 





Flesh-and-Blood Drama 


(Continued from page 13) 
atre-lovers and commercially-minded 
impresarios in Halifax, Montreal, Win 
nipeg, Vancouver and other centres 
of population are bombarding the 
Royal Alexandra management for the 
Intricate details whereby this happy 
theatrical situation may be duplicat- 
ed in other parts of Canada 

It is not entirely improbable that 
Toronto may actually become a the- 
atrical production centre for the rest 
of the Dominion. In fact, it may be- 
come quite common to encounter on 
Yonge Street, as it was quite recently, 
such satellites as Laurence Olivier, 
Vivien Leigh, Margaret Bannerman, 
Ned Sparks, Jill Esmond and Gina 
Malo. The audience of a recent Wed 
nesday matinee had pre-curtain enter- 
tainment before entering the theatre 
witnessing the antics of a _ photog- 
rapher making some of his “shots” 
for this page in which Peggy Wood, 
Margaret Bannerman and Francis 
Lederer obligingly went through their 
camera paces alongside the theatre 
If the show was a few minutes off 
schedule in starting, it was the eage! 
hess of the same photographer to 
show you a scene back-stage as the 
players, bemoaning the fact that they 


had to work inside during such beau 
tiful weather, approached the wings 
for their “entrance” to leave a world 
of reality for one of make-believe be- 
fore the footlights 

A little later the same cameraman 
could be found in one of the large 
rooms of a local hotel used for re 
hearsals. Here was Francis Lederer 
with the cast for “The Pursuit of 
Happiness” going over lines with 
Ethel Britton with chairs pulled to 
gether to represent the properties 
for the “bundling” scene so widely 
publicized by the movies. Frank Mc- 
Coy, the director, who, with Ernest 
Rawley, the young, efficient man- 
ager of the Royal Alexandra, are re- 
sponsible for these summer theatri 
cals, later grouped his actors to- 
gether for an informal pose behind 
a newspaper 

The photographer wanted a smile 

“O.K., I'll give them a line,” vol 
unteered McCoy. “Now get ready for 
the laugh when I tell them their pay 
is increased.” 

And that’s about the only way one 
can laugh at McCoy, for the summe! 
entertainment he provides is not only 
the “real McCoy", but the real Raw 
ley-McCoy 





CLARENCE GILLIS, M.P. 


old line parties represented, those 
doubts have been dispelled from my 
mind. They represent the financial in 
terests and not the people as a whole 
I feel that before there will be any 
solution along democratic line 
the people must select and elect a 
Parliament not of clever men but hon 
est men from the ranks of the com 
mon people who know and understand 
their problems and who have lived 
those problems themselves.” 

On his own principles: “If I had to 
walk out of this House and go back 
to shovel coal I would do it rather 


than do anything to lose a principle.” 


Communists and Bankers 


On the Communists: “I have worked 
with Communists. Some of them are 
good trade unionists. But I have al 
Ways been suspicious of them. I hay 
never taken anything for granted that 
they have advocated. If they spent 
the same time and put the same ener- 
gies into building Canada and Cana 
dian unions as they do on foreign 
ideologies they would make a great 
contribution. The way they act and 
the way they sabotage and try to 
sabotage good unions makes me think 
they are working for the bankers in- 
stead of the workers.” 

On the co-operative movement in 
Nova Scotia: “The co-operative move- 
ment in Nova Scotia is making the 
most important contribution today to 
the future of Canada. Men are i 
educated in working in a democracy 
The understanding of the people is 
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heing raised, and when you get an en- 
lightened and intelligent people it is 
not possible to put any of the ‘isms 
over from Europe. In bringing the 
university to the people you educate 
them. Those in the co-operatives are 
being educated. And that education 
in democracy is the best way to beat 
and eliminate the Communists and the 
Fascists.” 

On the war effort: “There is no 
middle road in this war. Hitler has to 
be fought all out if the people of this 
country are to preserve and extend 
this democracy we are supposed to be 
fighting for There are no. half 
measures that can be used against 
this fellow Hitler.” 

On parties: “I don’t care what tag 


is on a man, Liberal, Conservative, 
or whatever you call him. If he stands 
up for his country he is all right 
These labels don’t mean anything 


these days.” 
If Mr. Gillis turns out to be an able 
member of the House of Commons 
more may follow him from the trade 
unions into Parliament. A flop for the 
Cape Breton South member can’t help 
but mean one more setback for the 
politically conscious trade unionists. 
It is going to be 
how this former president of the 
Canadian Legion in Glace Bay, and 
one of the organizers of the second 
Credit Union in Nova Scotia, which 
now has 960 members 


interesting to see 


gets on with 
the academicians of the C.C.F 

The question of the hour might well 
be: can those with hands on hips work 


With a real proletarian 
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Bundling Play Very Well Done 


BY LUCY VAN GOGH 


yo LD you like, for one evening, 
t« 


» forget the fearful humidity 
flattening you to a 
frazzle? Go and listen to Francis 
Lederer, the star of “The Pursuit ot 
Happiness”, 
Alexandra 
Have you noticed th 


that’s been 


now playing at the Royal 


1] 


‘heatre all this week 


alliteration? 


The pretty English girl seated just in 

front is responsible As the curtain 

was falling on Scene I, Act I, she 

turned her shining eyes full on het 

escort and said ecestatically “Oh, oh 
I 


isn't Lederer 
was no mistaking the 


simply lush!" 
meaning of tn 
word as she spoke it, she meant he 
was marvellous, and so, indeed, he is 

rhe whole evening was an almost 
unqualified delight, and Mr. Lederet 
acting was a joy from first to last 

! 


His part fits him like 
play itself written by Mr. and Mrs 


Lawrence Langner really is the 
“rollicking comedy” the advertise 
ments say it is It is the story of a 


young Hessian officer who deserts 
the British army, during the time of 
the American Revolution, because the 
Declaration of Independenc: 
to him very strongly He 
have “the right to the pursuit of 





longs to 


happiness”, so he comes to America 
“running”, as he says “after happ 
ness” Here he finds many strange 
customs, the strangest being 
known as ‘bundling’ It seems that 
the early Puritans, a little more than 
a century and a half ago, allowed 
young people who were keeping « 
pany to bundle 

the very purpose 


There was a bed for 
It had a long board 


attached to it, known as the “centre 
board”. On either side of this board 
the young couple in question hopped 
into bed to keep warm, without 


wastage of fuel, while they discussed 
their future 

To watch Francis Lederer play is 
more than a joy, it is an education 


The whole audience was happy when 
he was happy, and nstantls sad 
When a shadow passed over his eager, 
sensitive face He was so completely 
submerged in the part that it Was 
lifficult to imagine his ever playing 
any other quite so well With Led 
rer that is what one always feels, 
ind there is no greater praise to be 


riven than just that 


The supporting cast, with only one 
exception ver excellent They 
played for all they were worth. Miss 
Ethel Britton’s Prudence Kirkland 

is delightful She plaved the young 
Puritan maid lightly and joyously 


ind her audience fell as deeply n 


love with her charms as did the young 
Hessian officer himself The Capta 

Kirkland of Marshall Bradford, and 
his wife Comfort, played by Miss 
Bushnell, were splendidly given Not 


only were their individual perform 
ances good but they played to each 
other in a very charming, intimate 
way. As Col, Mortimer Sherwood Mt 
Roy Roberts was first rate, always in 
character, and looking extraordinarily 
handsome and dashing in his scarlet 
uniform The clothes of the Re 

Lyman Banks, on the other hand, were 
as black as his narrow mind and his 


grim words, but Mr. Byron Russell 
lacked the harsh, dominant force so 
necessary for the light and shade of 
the play His every hesitant move 


ment, the irresolution of his walk 
gave the lie to the character created 
for him by the authors. If he would 
watch Mr 
learn how clearly they betray a man’s 
character Mr Russell's feet were 


Lederer'’s feet he would 


shuffling and unsure instead of being 
arrogant and decisive A small thing 
in itself but of enormous importance 
to a good characterization His co 
worker in religion, Thaddeus Jen- 
nings, sheriff, was admirably done by 


Mr. Fred G. Brown 


—<—<— 
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*“What's he signalling $.O.S. for?” 


“‘He means ‘Send our Sweet Caps:” 


SWEET CAPORAL CIGARETTES ws 


“The purest form in which tobacco can be smoked.” \} 


® Genial companion to 
good times anywhere - 
that’s AYLMER Grape 
Juice. Brilliant partner 
for your favourite ginger 
ale or other “mixers”. 
Suggestions for serving 
accompany every bottle. 
Plan for plenty at the 
picnic, camp or cottage. 
AYLMER Brand is the 
pure, undiluted juice of 
Canada’s finest grapes. 
On sale at your grocers in 
two popular sizes. 
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Two perfectly hes f ts } 6 S S 
work were contributed by Beatrice rng ve ht Ss 
Graham as Meg—right out of Con ge st 
greve she was--the serving wenc! art at tl e Theatre. Lor 
who knew what she wanted and got two solid years Miss 
t, and Don Shelton as the negre W have S S S S 
servant Mose Mr Arthur Burrows ¢ 4 } Alex i 
and Mr. Norval Gray as Two sons gagement 
Libert nded out an ex nt ist i ae : 

The set was perfectly in Kee ws 3 , ; 
with the period, and the stumin 7 ee de : s Gniaiie 
was beautiful throughout : “pd . MeCox 

. Ss participate in the sumn stival of 
COMING EVENTS famous stars in famous plays now bi 
AN Ol STANDING theatrical event ng presented in Toront Naturally 
. of the season will be the appeal t was desired that appear in tl 
ance at the Royal Alexandra throug Somerset Maughan medy with 
out next week of Toronto-born Mar which and auty has long 
garet Bannerman, beloved star of the been Or Bet s sa 
London stage and of British films, witty ntarv on the 
who is making her first appearance In international set ur has been hailed 
Canada since she left Bishop Strachan by the critics as shrewdest and 
School two decades ago to go to Lon most penetrating study ever made by 
don. She will be seen here in Somer that master! at lescribing human 
set Maugham’'s brilliant comedy Out foibles, Somerset Maugham 
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Trouping 
BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


(THOUGH there are signs that the 
spoken drama is in a condition of 


revival as an itinerant proposition, 
there is one phase that will never 
come back. That is the period when 
trouping was trouping,-a real life of 


Some months ago Maurice 


scora of 


adventure. 
Colbourne spoke with 
stage conditions in Western 
But the Oxonian  fastidiousness ol 
Maurice was affronted b, the 
conditions prevailed many 
parts of North America, 
communications, nor the theat.e 


ranized in 


back- 


Canada 


never 
which in 
When neithet 
busi 
ness 
able degre 

At the turn of . 
all the famous stars had been barn 
stormers in their apprentic ind 
the they could unfold would 


freeze of the 


were or$ any apprec 


this century, nearls 


‘vears 
tales 
the 


marrow average 








London or Broadway actor of today 
Less than forty years ago Harold Nel- 
son ho had conducted a School of 
Expression vent to the Canadia 
West with a barnst } pal 
he recruited at 1 nto Wint 
peg, and his vent s ok 
This +S 1} } \ t 
ind sa 1 I I st beg 
ning to ! i Ss 
that rece ae : ‘ ‘ 2 ; 
far fron ixul s. Calgary al 
e Hat S ow-tTowns ) { 1? 
+ ‘ h} } 1 f th itte 1 vr 
I Mix Bron Billy” A - 
S were g ning tt experrence h 
is te 1 tt { il \ tl 
S if movies 
A relatiy »f mine sa Nelson's oO 
luction of the old romantic lay In 
gomar”™ at Medicine Hat n 
udien¢ ( OVS ho had brought 
their lassoes th then vere mi 
mer s. This on famous play \ 
ove s f ancient Gaul during the 
Roman occupation ind its heroine 
Parthenia recites the f US uple 
I souls witl ta sing though 
} rts ft it beat as one.” 
vs were all for Parthenia 
ind applauded the speech vocifer- 
)USIN re even cordial to het 
\ t semi-savage Ingomar. But 
f i\ t s one highly objection 
1 miser who gloats 
over his gains rhe 
t i g this rol gloated and 
zrimaced ‘ : hat got on the 
s of ‘ ) nen; and the cry 
Let's e hin vent fortl Las 
soes fl towal the stage it th 
St is SI \ i 1 escaped to the 
ys His ty vas tested eve 
t eT nade an entrance intil tl 
' Fa act 
( Stra is nist vn 
start t on 1 ngle; and I 
la il : OF 2 ecurta 
t the Ww endur miser, Romar 
st id i nee tr ropes 
negan t hit the drop irtaltr but th 
r held s hand, and said ‘Just 
i S { 
t t it Munro's “Aunt 
is I f 1 
? tt ‘ 
It ) I ra ind tl Ser 
1 ed ip nis Roman toga ind 
i He hecame tl er th 
g Parthen 1 Ingomat 
fade nto significa 
As HI Vest t 
4 eae ec, 
+ a at cert point 
i 1 pr Li ) v ‘ i 
ira Le lla tne 
ert I 1 Canad t 
S He irt 1a Ss 1 
} iis a ee ata 
( Sé j oO 
t . ‘ ts 
S n iskeqd ft 
S aria stior How's 
! SS tely? 
\ 1 1 t 
‘ f t 
@ ' 
iH t ' 
~S od is tr 1 ’ + 
( ‘ t j 
' i af f wes 
i or ‘ 3 
ited I ig 
el | } ul I I t 
veginne th tt 1 th Soutt 
the ird t 
“Nar sp i k I ‘ 
had pla ngagement at 
ind ’ 
} t 
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NIGHT 


“Hey, Psst!--Watcha Doin’ Tuesday Night, Aug. 12, 1952?" 





I nt of Venice inc 

companys . pe 1 to catch the 
feamer after dnight When the 
ul scene was about to begin, the 
steamer arrived al th captain an 
unced that he would wait only 15 
minutes for passengers. Here was a 
juandary If it was announced that 
1 was necessary to cancel the rest ot 
performance, the lusty Virginians 
ght make trouble. It was wiser to 
ely on their ignorance; and a quick 
nding was speedily devised. Actors 
vegan to carve up Shakespeare within 
90 yvears after his death, but I doubt 
f there is a more striking case of 
tche ind improvisation on record, 
han occurred at Lee’s Landing. ‘The 
scene started with Ruggles play- 
shylo ind Booth, Bassanio. Shy- 

OC is seen sharpening his k or 
he sole his shoe as Bassanio 
walked up to him and solemnly said 


“You're bound to have the flesh, are 


vou? 
You bet your life.” said Shylock. 
Ne ri i vou. one more 
fi said Bassanic ‘In addition to 
ay ol ts, I'll throw in t ) 
reos of gr ore he 1 te ( ish te ny 
ind ft if the bes on do in the 
state 
] ed if | mt tak vo! 
i Shy Phere ! nd on 
I d ay St fron idic ( 
n sea f tot co growers and JON) 
i S; al Portia added t finish- 
1 And to show ere’s ne 
1 n 1] nd 1! 
i Virgir re Ih die! 
1 ti it 1 
hoat 
| ONDON commentators on 1! re 
‘ ! 1 1} 1 the ime () | 
Madame de Navar ho fr it 

( 1SS89 hen she ft the ta 

the famous atress Mat Anderson 
eal I is on ! Ss some 
tt £ goddess to her ation 

t may ne 1d that t title 

A rs Sweetheart nd Out 

Vary i tledto M P f j n 
1 f Oo! est ed 
Anderson 1 Louis rl 
the age of 16, flouted tl cial 
tio! n h S h 
( { st In a 
S ris rt me she ‘ 

I 1 of Ar i and Er in 
r lethin of ice 
But at tl ( set f he reer he 
! { rien rough at t1 
I I he rn in Ca } 

Kentuc ul Whet 

! \ War broke f 

the the Southern A 
it Mot { t! ‘ 
{ gy : red rg 
re ne ite 1 ul 
ried Dr. H tor f 
nent 1 ho he 
f t t} ch He { 
re ta 1 Y t 
I if l¢ n ( 
87 he i t of 
i ¢ { ert } fo! nt 
Ke S| 1 M I 
! ] t ( 1 
‘ it probabl ‘ ! t} 
i me at s 
his Ley t i fi 
{ 1 th MI itio t f t 
rf ! f “Rome ind Juliet 
Phat n th ral 
( fous rront t tu 
M i ! tar ! 
\ ‘ ‘a ‘ 
i tl t e } d } 
[ st thin lilnes I t 
est Me { I have ' 
nave \ 1 I 0 tion ) th 
| 1 fer dark- 1 il i ’ 
i Ot Skin 
T° I ILI i \ ! 
. ] thar nbe 
i I Hluneht 
tt h uw Kn 
ul ! 5) Part n 
ind Me Mie ! n ! n 
mpletely ti 1 1 her outl ul 
weaut Chen she ent troupin is 
star among tl tock companies then 
existing in all leading cities. From the 


Bashell, 


By 


extraordinarily suc- 
picking up influential 
nds. At St. Louis Gen. W. T. Sher- 
most popular hero of the 
: in the audience and be- 

her life-long friend. But it 
Ne Orleans that she first tasted 
N publie ovation, for it 
as the home of two Southern heroes, 





in, the 
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General Beauregard and General 
Heod, under whom her father had 
fought. On the last night of the en- 
ragement they came upon the stage 
to do her honor. She then went to 
Celifornia, where she thought her 
birth at Sacramento might help a 
little, but was coldly received. ‘The 
only compensation was that she met 
nd won the friendship of two very 
brilliant Shakespearians, Edwin Booth 
d John McCullough. Already she 
had won the goed graces of the fore- 
most American actress Charlotte 
Cushman, whose struggle had keen 
long and hard in her progress from 
allet girl to great tragedienne and 
ho said that she had grown het 
laurels from her tears. 
YFARY ANDERSON used the trials 
ava 
of trouping in an entirely new 
Ly. She seems to have been as 
eager to meet celcbrities as any 
young apy er Who runs about getting 
stars to autograph programs, and 
once she met them they became het 
friends. She had been but eight years 
the stage when her life was writ- 
ten by J. Farrar, M A., and published 
London in rather sumptuous form. 
The remarkable thing about the book 
that she handed to her biograp:.e1! 
ies of all the hostile criticisms writ- 
ten about her during the first stages 


ft her career In the seventies the 
quality of critical writing on all the 
ading American newspapers was re- 
wkably good, much ketter than to 
day ind perusing them it Is obvious 
that Mary as a beginner was neve! 
favored ith undiluted eulogies. 
More frequently was she spoken of 
is a “diamond in the rough”. Her 


speedy triumph with the public was 


jue to her youth and personality \ 
Baltimore critic who saw her shortly 
efol her 17th birthday hit it off 
eatly vhen he said that the public 
had seen so many aged, stagey, fat, 
ind roomy Juliets that the sight of a 
vung lady-like girl of natural genius 
right face, and unworn voice was 
truly refreshing 

Sh traveling company 


headed no 


ind had no elahorate “productions” 


He i t came from the stock com 
' she played with and the stock 

( \ ! their lofts When she 

de her debut as Juliet at Washing- 

1 n Ma of IS76, a leading critic 
{ ed her te iif a while, go lower 

nd study for ten years. Speaking of 
1} ceene! he said that the noble 
ise of Capuiet w evidently in re- 

d reumstances. In the balcony 

ene the vhole structure shook oO 

lary ubstant | tread that a 

i nthe tudience asked to be 

t it ecau that voune female 
t he neck broken next thing.” 

st of al n the final scene a tomb 

to fell on Par is he fell with the 
Oh, I am killed,” and broke up th 


Sherman burst his 
she 
Grant 


Presidency 


idience. But Gen 


1uding her, and made 


of Gen who 


from the 


! Boston, the dean of American let 
t He V. Longfell is com 
t nq d And oO 1 VAS 
he ! ent h night he 
itu i tr but he had 
i rlamor and « ryon ved he 
ema tha he Americal 
u } va } nquest of Lon- 
! Wh ] nd | ry were 
tour \ ! » 188 her n 
took t London Lys u 
Vheatre md th first time he 
nd t elt i nn in magnificent 
©) er opening as Pat 
! li mar he received tele 
ran of good will from Henry Irving 
n ‘Te Edwin Booth, Lawrence 
Barrett, Christine Nillson, Lillie Lang 
tr nda host of other 
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CoLLEGE 


Tradition and 


Progress 


For full information please write to 


PHILIP A. C. KETCHUM, M.A., B.Paed., HEADMASTER 


PORT HOPE ontario 


Established for Seventy-five years. 
Separate Junior School for boys under fourteen. 


A Boarding School in 
the Country, for Boys 


FOUNDED 
1865 








Michaelmas 
Term 
begins on 
September Ith 





















ROCKCLIVITE PARK 


bovs. Fireproof 
University Graduate 
Ample varied diet. 


Large 








Write for prospectus. 
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A boarding and day school for 
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FOUNDED 
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ge 


NEAR OTTAWA 


supervision o.er the physical and 
intellectual well-being of the bo s 

Boys received from eight years 
upwards and prepared tor Uni 





playing grounds for versity, R.M.C., Royal Navy and 
organized sports. Close personal business life. 
Next term commences Sept. 10th 
’ ind holarships. I it 
N. M. ARCHDALE, M.A., Headmaster 
- 


lege 


ONTARIO 





Delightful location; Extensive grounds; wellappointed 


buildings with Automatic Sprinkler Protection, Gym- 


nasium; 
Skating. Courses include High School to Junior and 
Senior Matriculation, Public School, Music, 
tarial, Home Economics, Art, Dramatics, Interior 
Decoration and Handicrafts. 


Swimming Pool; Tennis; Riding; Golf; 
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Principal: Rev. P. S., Dobson, M.A., D.D. 
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BISHOP’S COLLEGE SCHOOL 


LENNOXVILLE, P.Q., CANADA 
104th YEAR 


Country Boarding School for Boys 


from eight to eighteen. 


New Preparatory School for Junior Boys 


Particulars of Entrance Scholarships and Bursaries 
on request 


C. G. M. GRIER, M.A., Headmaster 
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